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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE V, 





“e: 
BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN MARY. 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ENGLISH PICTURES 


ON VIEW DAILY 10 A.M. - § P.M. 


30, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 














A.R.P. STIRRUP PUMPS 


FOR FIRE PURPOSES AND DEALING 
WITH INCENDIARY BOMBS 


\lso excellent for washing down Motor Cars 


30/- each 


CARRIAGE PAID 
Delivery ex. stock from Actual Manufacturers. 


The FOUR OAKS Spraying Machine Co. 
FOUR OAKS, BIRMINGHAM 
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ROSS A belfast Guger Ale 


At lunch its sparkling vigour will refresh you. 
—with added—it 


In the evening 


delight 


whisky or will 


brandy you 








“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 


Postage on this issue is: Inland 1}d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 








GENERAL ANNOUNCEME)!TS 


Advertisements for thie column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), awi must reach 
tuis office not later than Friday morning for 

comi eek’ issue. 
Oe ee el aaens should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, “ COUNTRY 
Lire,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


c GE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
S VCUSEs. FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 
—No Emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds ; everything underground 
and automatic, a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, &, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) 

NEGAL -HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 
Eee ned ; hand - knit stockings and 

socks. Tweed patterns on request.— 
Sansom, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 

URS.—Avoid those tortured to death. 

Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List.. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles. W rite to 
Major VAN pER BYL, Wappenham ‘Tow- 
cesicr. 


RONZE and Lead~ Memorial Tablets, 
B Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, ete. H. B. SALE, 


Ltp., Birmingham. 


MUSIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
RIES.---Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 1 guinea. A 
Charming ‘'Xmas_ Gift. Old miniatures 
restored.—-VALERIE SERRES, 68A, The Hill, 
Wimbledon, London, 8.W.19. (Tel.: Wim- 
bledon 5459.) Established 1760. 
Be TALLEK! ! Extra Inches Count 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist, Scarborough. 


DOG FOOD 


FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS. 
“ FOHN PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS, 
Wholemeal Wheaten, 19s, cwt. “OWD 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from 
roasted rusk, 18s.cwt. (Both small squares), 
f.o.r., ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. 


FARMHOUSE FLOUR 





NGLISH FARMHOUSE FARE.— 
Home Baking. How to make delicious 
Brown Bread and Cakes, quickly and cheaply, 
with Dr. Scott's Famous Farmhouse Flour. 
Enriched with malt, milk and stone-ground 
meal, Contains all the vitamins, Send P.O, 
6/6for 12)b. flour, 3 baking pans. Full direc- 
tions and recipes, water only needed. Post 
free. Dr. Scott's Famous FARMHOUSE 
Fiour, 444, Englands Lane, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 





PAYING GUESTS 


Wwortp home-lover share charming West 
Country home ? Every comfort ; de- 
lightful neighbourhood. Hunting; golf. 
24 hours London. Reterences.— Write 
Kox 739, HARRODS’ ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
8.W.1. 
DELICATE YOUTH cared for in gentle- 
man’s country home and given ligh 
outdoor occupation.”* 4.541.” 


WANTED, AND FOR SALE 








DEMOLITION. = 

ANTED, Mansions, Large Works, etc., 
for demolition ; Small Freehold with 
same considered. Demolition Materials for 
Sale from ‘‘ Beau Desert,” ‘‘ Denton Manor,” 
and “‘Harlestone House.’”’-—W. COLLINGTON 
AND SON, Demolition Contractors, Leicester. 


APPLES FOR SALE 


APPLES for storing. Finest quality, Care- 
fully packed. Cox's Orange, 10 Ibs. 6/6; 
Dessert, 10lbs. 4/6, 56 Ibs. 16/-; Bramleys, 
56 lbs. 14/-. Rail paid. List free. MorGaAn, 
Fruitgrower, Longdon Hill, Evesham. 








GARDEN AND FARM 


THE “STANLEY” CLEFT 
CHESTNUT PALE FENCING 





Prices and designs from the makers :— 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 
swings, see-saws, wattle and sheep 
hurdles. FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND BROs. (‘1IMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 
Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 


ANTED, offers of cut “ BARBERRY,” 

“ BEKBERIS MAHONIA AQUI- 

FOLIA.”—EDWIN Cross, Nursery, Wheathill 
Road, Huyton, near Li\ erpool, 


TWEEDS 


FRAZERS’ FAMOUS SCOTTISH 
TWEEDS offer the best kind of war 
economy in clothes—cloth for costumes, 
suits and coats which yield long and sturdy 
wear. Choose from our Lovat, Harris, 
Orkney, Shetney and Glen checks in the 
new Autumn ranges.— Patterns with pleasure 
from Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., 
Perth. 
WEEDS AND BLANKETS.—Cellular 
Blankets from 3s. 6d., cot size, 17s. 
each, double bed. Homespun Tweeds 3s. 
yard, 28in. wide.—Write for samples, 
DENHOLM TWEEDS AND BLANKETS, Denholm, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 

to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 

logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 

moderns.—" K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
8.W.18. 





PLAYING CARDS WANTED 


ANTED URGENTLY.—Packs of playing 
cards, in any condition, for use in 
troops’ recreation rooms for whist drives, etc. 
during winter evenings. Acknowledgment 
gratefully sent to donors by Regiment where 
even one pack is welcome.—-Send to “* A.537.” 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HE HON. MRS. ADAMS, Bradtield, 
Cullompton, Devon, who has lately 
given up her farm owing to ill-health, wishes 
most highly to recommend her manageress ; 
a very hard-working and experienced 
breeder and most successful rearer of young 
stock, and who is capable of taking full 
charge, Letters to MRs. ADAMS, at above. 


OUNG LADY to take charge of horses, 
willing to assist in garden ; and Princess 
Alice NURSE, to take charge of small baby, 
desire posts together; experienced ; excel- 
lent references.—** A.542.” 


MEDICAL 


A VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure im- 

munity from COLDS and INFLUENZA 
for four to six months by taking “ BUCCA- 
LINE” Brand Tablets, 58., post free (special 
children’s pack, 3s. 6d.), from the Agents ; 
HAYMAN & FREEMAN, Chemists, 93 Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 4231.) 











LeGAcies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR 
SOLICITED. 








Please Hebp 
Che 
Royal Cancer Bospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


The first special hospital in Lendon for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 








(FREE) 


No payments 


DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
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BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO 
BATHS. MASSAGE. LIFT. 
Overtooking Bav. West Cliff. Tel.341 











BOURNEMOUTH 
ARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C, Hot Sea- 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 


LONDON TO GLENBEIGH, Co. KERRY, 
15} HOURS. 


THE HOTEL ‘Ax. 
(Licensed) GLENBEIGH 


GLENBEIGH, CO. KERRY 
FREE GARAGE. 


Ideal Holiday Centre for Touring the 
Kingd { K Extensive 














FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 
IDEAL WINTER RESIDENCE 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well-appointed Hotel facing Sea and 
South. Spacious Lounges and Sun Lounge. 
Central Heating throughout. Excellent Cuisine 
and Wine Cellars. Lift. Own Garage. 
Recreation Room. ‘'lalking Pictures. 
MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure. 
Telephone No. : R. J. 8. FIELDS, 
671-672. Manager an: Director. 











WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


in Old-World St. Peter Street. 

Leading Hotel. Running Water. Fac- 

ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 
Central Heating. 








oO erry. 
grounds. SUB-TROPICAL GAR- 
DENS, in the midst of delightful - 
Mountain Scenery. Lakes and Sea. 
Finest surf-bathing in Ireland. Three- 
and-a-half miles silver-sand beach at 
Rossbeigh. Golflinks Dooks (9 holes). 
Open all yearround. Extensive good 
Rough Shooting ; finest Cock Shoot- 
ing south of Ireland on Lickeen 
Estate, reserved to our guests. Riding 
Stables attached, specially reduced 
terms this season. Exceptionally 
mild in winter. Turf fires. Homely 
and cheerful. Moderate terms. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. 
*Phone: Glenbeigh 4. Telegrams: 
“The Hotel, Glenbeigh.”’ 








Leave London, G. W.Ry. 6.55. 7.55 p.m., L. M.S. 
8.45 .m.. arrive Killarney 12.20 p.m., arrive 
Gileubeigh, per motor, 1.15 p.m. (for Lunch). 
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DENT PUPILS. 
RANDALL. 


Ist Class Diplomee. 


EASTBOURNE 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
Certificates granted. 


DAY AND RESI- 
Principal, Miss 
Edinburgh Training School. 























Lovely things and cheerful things, war-time 
though it is, are to be found between the 









coloured covers of the 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
COUNTRY LIFE 


Published FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24th 
ONE SHILLING 


In addition to the usual well-known Weekly Features, 


Contents include :— 


THE BLUE SNOW GOOSE, by Peter Scott, 
illustrated with a wonderful series of photo- 
graphs of Geese in flight in Louisiana. 


SANTA CLAUS IN THE BLACK-OUT, by 
Ronald Carton, with drawings byS.R.Badmin. 


THE PYRENEAN MOUNTAIN DOG, by A. 


Croxton-Smith. 


DUCK SHOOTING on the NORFOLK BROADS, 
by Jim Vincent, Lord Desborough’s famous 


Keeper. 


A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR, by 


Major C. S. Jarvis. 


7 = 





Owing to Government paper restrictions, it is necessary to order 
your copy from your newsagent in advance. 


“Country Life ’’ offers postage free subscriptions for any period to 
all officers and men serving with the Navy, Army and Air Force. 


THESE RATES ARE 


| Year 54/- 





6 Months 27/- 


3 Months 13/6 











ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE” 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 


Should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTpD., ToweR Houss, 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: AND WALTON AND LEE Telegrams 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


3 miles from L.N.E.R. Main Line Junction. ra a delightful position 400ft. up with views for many miles. 





Excellent 
water supply. 


THE MODERN RESI- 
DENCE, in the style of 
an Elizabethan Manor, is 
in good order throughout 
and approached by a 
drive of 250 yards, with 
Lodge at entrance. 


Modern drainage. 


Stabling and Garage 
accommodation. 
Kntrance hall, Oak- 
panelled lounge, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 14 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Games 
room. 


A notable’ feature is 
the PLANTATIONS OF 
CONIFEROUS TREES. 
Tennis lawn with pavilion; 
sunk garden with lawn, 
walled kitchen garden, 
woodlands, home farmery, 
grassland and arable. 


Central heating. 
Company’s electric : 
light and power. Pe eats ~ 

e . ie ti ais see. % ease ne Se ei CO bce 





ABOUT 88 ACRES, Shooting. Golf. Hunting. 
TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, OR LET UNFURNISHED 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (30,720.) 


HAMPSHIRE 


Basingstoke, Alton and Odiham Triangle. 750ft. up facing South 





WELL-PLANNED 
RESIDENCE, built in 
Elizabethan style of brick, 
stone and flint, with Cots- 
wold stone roof, occupy- 
ing a fine position with 
beautiful views. The 
House is about half a mile 
from the road and the 
accommodation is all on 

two floors. 


F Central heating. 
Modern drainage. 


Stabling for 5. Harness 

Room with 3 rooms over. 

Garage for 3 large cars. 

2 MODERN COTTAGES 

BARN (80ft. by 40ft.). 

Hard and Grass Tennis 
Courts. 


SWIMMING POOL 
with changing rooms. 
LAKE onthe South front. 
Terrace, rose garden, etc. 
Woodland, Park and 
Grassland. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 9 bedrooms (7 
facing South), 4  bath- 
rooms. 
Companies’ electric 
light, power and water. 





ABOUT 168 ACRES. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. Hunting. Golf. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (38,606.) 





SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 


Admirable for School or Institution (over 50 Rooms) 


44 miles from London. 700ft. up with magnificent views. 


AN IMPOSING Pas : Central heating. 
MANSION, ee i : Electric light. 

in good order, substan- Company’s water. 
tially built, standing on Main drainage. 

gravel soil, and ap- 

proached by a _ drive 

with entrance Lodge 


Stabling and Garage. 
Cottage. 
BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS 
WITH SPECIMEN 
TREES 
Hard and grass tennis 
courts, walled gardens. 


Panelled halls, 4 reception 
rooms, billiard room, 
about 40 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms and 
complete offices. 
Oak floors. 





FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES, UP TO 400 IF REQUIRED 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (33,010.) 
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Telephone Nos. : NICHOL AS _ Raaien aaa: 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) 
(Established 1882) ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


Regent { 3577 LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W. «. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE DEATH OF THE LATE SIR ARMINE MORRIS, BT. BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES. 


STRATTONS, KINGSCLERE, NEAR NEWBUR 





THIS FREEHOLD WELL-KNOWN STUD FARM 


(FOR MANY YEARS OWNED BY THE LATE MR. JOHN PORTER). 
GENTLEMAN’S MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE 
CONTAINING : 
} RECEPTION ROOMS, MODERN OFFICES (with “ Aga" cooker, etc.), 6 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. 


43 SPACIOUS BOXES (WITH WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT). 3 COTTAGES. 
GARAGE FOR 5 CARS. WELL-FENCED PADDOCKS (WITH WATER) AND WOODLAND. 
IN ALL 


147 ACRES FOR SALE £7,000 


Particulars, plans and photographs from the Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading and London. 














onreeeners ia, WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.lI. 


UNEXPECTEDLY OFFERED FOR RE-SALE. 





SUSSEX 


QUIET POSITION, SEA AND EXCELLENT GOLF ABOUT 4} MILES. 


A QUEEN ANNE 
MANOR HOUSE 


of exceptional charm, with fine 
panelling and other period features. 
MODERNISED IN EVERY 
DETAIL, 


7 best bedrooms with nursery 

suite, 4 bathrooms, 3 staff bed- 

rooms, hall and 3 fine reception 
rooms, 


LOVELY. OLD-WORLD 
GROUNDS 


with cedar-trees, lily pool, hard 
court, ete. 


FOR SALE WITH 
OVER 40 ACRES 


Unhesitatingly recommended by WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


45 MINUTES BY EXPRESS RAIL NORTH 40 MINUTES BY ELECTRIC RAIL SOUTH 


of London near quiet village on rising ground. Pleasant view. of London and about 30 miles by road. Facing South. 















f i : 
A BEAUTIFUL HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE A CHARMING OLD FARM-HOUSE 
in excellent preservation with interesting beams; panelling and other features; restored and enlarged, completely modernised and in first-class order, with interesting 
carefully modernised in every detail with fitted basins and main services. 9-10 bed- beams and fireplaces. 8 bedrooms, 5 well-fitted bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms and lovely music room (45ft. long). PLEASANT GROUNDS. 
Charming GROUNDS, with good tennis court, play room, swimming pool, ete. Garage and rooms. Cottages, etc., and small Estate of about 
UNFURNISHED WITH NEARLY 5 ACRES 45 ACRES. FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. 





Owner’s Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Owner’s Agents, WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Maytair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 ga 





LIMPSFIELD COMMON 


Occupying a high position. Amidst delightful country 
about 20 miles South of London. 


Anexceptionally well- 
appoinied Country 
House which has been 
the subject of a con- 
siderable expenditure 
recently. It contains 
4 reception rooms, 
11 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4+ bathrooms, 





Company's electric 
light, water and 
drainage. 
Central Heating. 
Stabling and Garage 
premises. 





2 or 3 Cottages. 
Very charming Gar- 
dens and Grounds. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES. For Sale Freehold 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (38,001.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
VIEWS OVER ADJOINING GOLF COURSE 
Occupying a choice position. 


The Modern’ Brick 
and Tile Residence is 
situate 400ft. up 
facing South. It 
stands about 150ft. 
back from the road 
and contains : Lounge 
and 2 reception 
rooms, 8 bedrooms 
and 3 bathrooms. 
Modern Central 
Heating System. 
Companies’ electric 
light, power, gas and 
water. Main Drainage. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Grass tennis court, 
rock garden, waterfall, 
herbaceous — borders, 
vegetable garden, 


ABOUT 2yY ACRES, To be Sold Freehold 
Or would be Let Furnished or Unfurnished 





a ok, 











BEAUTIFUL EXMOOR COUNTRY 


High position on Gravel Soil, facing South with lovely views. 


Small Residential ™| 
Sporting and Agricul- 
tural Property. At- — ” 
tractive Modern 
House, well equipped 
and containing 2 re- 
ception, 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. 
Central Heating. 
Stabling and Garage 
Premises. 

2 Cottages. 
Charming Gardens 
and Grounds. 
Excellent Farm with 
good House and 
Buildings, Let at 
£135 p.a. 
ABOUT 181 ACRES. Fishing. Rough Shooting. 
For Sale Freehold at a Moderate Price 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,139.) 


CHILTERN HILLS 
Chalfont St. Giles 
BEAUTIFUL OLD FARMHOUSE 


which has recently 
been entirely re- 
modelled and added 
to at a cost of over 
£20,000. 
3 reception rooms, 
6 principal and 38 
servants’ bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 
Central Heating 
throughout. 
Electric light and all 
modern conveniences. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Gardener’s Cottage. 
Beautifully laid - out 
Grounds, herbaceous 
borders, well-matured 
rock garden, 
44%, ACRES 
To be Let, Furnished or Unfurnished 
With immediate possession, or would be Sold Freehold 

















Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,4838.) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,389.) 
H (Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 





29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
Central 9344 (6 lines) 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
LONDON 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


26, Dover Street, W.|! 
Regent 5681 (6 lines) 





ANCIENT CINQUE PORT HOUSE 


‘ 








HIGH UP WITH VIEWS. IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
3 reception, 10 bed, 4 bath rooms. 
Large Garage with flat. All town services. 
| ACRE 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED £350. FOR SALE, PRICE £5,750 
Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO.,as above. 


CLOSE TO A VILLAGE 


AND WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS 





VERY COMFORTABLE HOUSE 


recently redecorated throughout. 


3 reception, 2 bath, 9 bed rooms. 


Co.’s Electricity. Good Cottage. Garage. Stabling. 
6 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 








Oo BE LET. 


—GEORGIAN HOUSE in Edenbridge district ALDWICK, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS 


A. R. P. (25 miles from London). 9 bedrooms, 3 recep- 


tion rooms, 3 bathrooms; safe shelter in semi-basement, 
formerly the kitchens, now replaced by modern kitchen on 
next floor. Good Gardens. Cottage, farm buildings and 
21 Acres.—Apply, JAMES Gipson, Land Agent, The Paddocks, 
Penshurst, Kent. (Tel. : Penshurst 344). 


CHANNEL ISLANDS, Etc. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
JERSEY (in quiet sheltered bay ; 4 miles from town).— 
A 12-ROOM BUNGALOW and 5-room cottage, on 
2-acre site, on coast ; all modern conveniences. For SALE 
Freehold.—WoopuaAmM SmiTH & BORRADAILE, 5, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2. 


HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1. 
Business Established over 100 years. 























WELL-FURNISHED 
MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms (interior sprung mattresses), 
electric fires, kitchen and seullery, bath (h, and c., 
separate lavatory). Big Garage. Electric light. 
Large gardens back and front. Middle October to 
end of February. 

Wireless. Telepl.one. 
PLATE INCLUDED. EVERY HOME COMFORT. 

OUT OF THE DANGER ZONE. 

Terms on Application, 


HARRY HALL, 181, Oxford St., W.1. 


(Phone: Gerrard 4905.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 


Telegrams: ‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.”’ 








HAMPSHIRE 


Within easy reach of three market towns, with good train services. 


A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


ENTRANCE HALL, 4 RECEPTION 


HOME FARM with good buildings. 


Agents, 


ROOMS, 17 


Highly 


HAMPTON 4 


WITH 


DATING FROM THE 


BED AND DRESSING 


productive Pasture and Arable lands. 


400 ACRES 


LODGE ENTRANCE. 18 COTTAGES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A LOW PRICE 


Or the Residence woull be Let Furnished or Unfurnished. 


SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


(H. 46,204.) 


TUDOR PERIOD. 
ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS AND EXCELLENT OFFICES, 


GOOD SERVICES. 


Inexpensive Gardens and Grounds, extending in all to about 


(REGent 8222.) 





RURAL SUSSEX 


with commanding views to the 
Jowns. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
OR WOULD BE SOLD. 
BRICK-BUILT 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
in undulating ParkJands, 
up to 
200 ACRES 


4 reception, 10 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, ground-floor offices. 


CHOICE GARDENS & GROUNDS. 


High up, South 


Electric Estate water Modern 
light. supply. drainage. 
STABLING. GARAGES. 4 COTTAGES. 
MODEL FARMERY. 


FARMHOUSE 
(available with 50 or 100 Acres). 
Agents, HAMPTON & SONS 
Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(REGent 8222.) 


LTD. 6, 
(¢.39,067.) 


AN AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT 


In a beautiful peaceful valley in the West Country. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Choice Residential, Sporting and 
Agricultural Estate 
of about 
520 ACRES 


QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, 
in beautiful order. 


WITH 


Modern Services. 
GARAGES. STABLING. COTTAGES. 
Farms and village properties, let and producing 
approximately 
£1,000 PER ANNUM 
Fishing. Rough Shooting. 
Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 
Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.A. 
(REGent 8222.) 


Golf. 
LTD., 6, 
(W. 10,534.) 


Good 








IN NEUTRAL AREA 


20 miles South from Town. 
EXCEPTIONALLY 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
centre of the Park, with full Southern 
exposure. 


in the 


Lounge billiard and 
hall. reception. play rooms. 
16 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, etc. 
Co.'s electric light and water. 
Central heating. Modern drainage. 
GARAGES. 2 FLATS. LODGE. 
Gardener's Cottage. 
DELIGHTFUL BUT INEXPENSIVE 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
HOME FARM AND 3 COTTAGES, 
Woodlands, Pasture and Arable Lands; in all 
ABOUT 107 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD 
Would be divided or Let on Lease. 
Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 
Arlington Street, St. James's, SW.A. (8. 31,511.) 
(REGent 8222.) 








GLOS. AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


High and healthy position 
Residential locality. 


BRIGHT AND CHEERFUL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


Approached by a 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN PRICE 


HAMPTON & 
(REGent 8222.) 


Agents, SONS, LTD., 6, 


(w.47,412.) 


with a lovely view to 


drive. 


Arlington Street, 


Welsh Hills. In select 


Halls, 4 with drive approach. 


reception, 2 


staircases, 9 bedrooms, Lounge, magnificent 

2 bathrooms, ample dining room, drawing 

offices. and morning rooms, 

All public services and 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 
main drainage. offices. 


LODGE, STABLING, ain service 
GARAGE, COTTAGE, All main services. 
ete 2 COTTAGES. 
GARAGE. 
Greenhouse. 


Delightful 


Cc. 
Pleasure Gardens of 
great beauty situate on 
Western slope, kitchen ° 
Grounds, 


garden a eee hard and grass. tennis 
courts, kitchen and fruit 
ABOUT gardens; in all 


2% ACRES 8 ACRES 


S.W.1. Strongly recommended, 


(s.20,117.) (REGent 8222.) 


St. James's, 





IDEAL SITUATION 
20 mins. train journey from Town with excellent service. 


FOR SALE OR TO BE LET FURNISHED 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


IN SURREY 


High up. 


3 
P< 
So 


MODERATE TERMS 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 








HERTS, HARPENDEN 


100ft. up, close to Common, South aspect. About 


25 miles from Town. 


A CHARMING 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


in excellent order throughout, 


Oak panelled lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 


7 bedrooms and offices, 2 bathrooms. 


A/l main services. Partial central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
PLEASANT GARDENS 


of about 
1% ACRES 
Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 


Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
(REGent 8222.) 


LTD., 6, 
(R. 2,018.) 


30 MINUTES OF TOWN 


Within easy reach of Golf. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
in first-class order throughout. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, dance room 
(29ft. Sin. by 2sft.), principal suite and 7 other 
bedrooms (mostly with basins), 3 bathrooms and 
offices. 
Cows Services. 
Central hegting throughout. 
GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS, etc. 
GROUNDS extend to about 


| ACRE 
Eminently suitable for Private or Commercial 
Purposes. 
Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 
Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


LTD., 6, 
(K. 15,086.) 








LOVELY PART OF SURREY 


35 miles from London, close to Commons, 


ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
and GROUNDS extending to about 
40 ACRES 


billiard room, 22 bed and 
dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms and offices, 


5 reception rooms, 


STABLING. 
GARAGES AND COTTAGES, 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
RENT £650 p.a. 


Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 
Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


LTD., 6, 
(s. 49,424.) 








Estate Offices: 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0081) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 
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eet OSBORN & ME RCER . Telegraphic Address: 


“ Overbid-Piccy, London.’’ 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








ONE OF THE FINEST RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES AVAILABLE. 
CLOSE TO ASHDOWN FOREST EASY REACH OF LONDON 2 000 
9 


350ft. up, amidst very beautifully wooded, unspoilt surroundings, near well-known Golf Course. On sandstone 
soil, facing South, approached by a long winding carriage drive. 


a and Spo:ting Estate. 
Fine Georgian House, fitted with every modern convenience and luxury si cits ACRES 


For Sale. A Residential 


FAVOURITE MIDLAND COUNTY 


Within a convenient distance of the City 
of Birmingham. 
pai 
With magnificently placed GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
seated in a fine park, with extensive views over 
beautiful country. 


Sie ee 


The Estate affords CAPITAL SHOOTING and there 
is a really 





5 reception, 15 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Main Electricity and Water. Central Heating. 
Ample Stabling, Garages, etc. Several Cottages. 


Beautiful Old Grounds and Park with large Lake, Woodlands, etc., in 


Interesting stretch of Trout Fishing 


























320 Acres Personally inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. 
For Sale by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (17,036.) (28,882. 
BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
SOMERSET ONLY £1,900 A Really Charming AND THE COAST 
Secluded, amidst finely timbered old In good social and Hunting district, a 
Grounds of about 10 ACRES. * safe” rural area, near good town in Old XIVth Century 
NORTHANTS Residence 
For Sale, 
GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE of real character, with typical 
An Old Manor House with Lounye, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, period i ae wpa 
t “og SRY aegs . ellowed by time, whils 
of 9 bedrooms, ete. ; all modern tathroom. — Modern Conveniences, ete. p& A» pa gg analy 
appointments. STABLING. GARAGE, 
Stabling, Cottage, ete. Wel'-timbered Oll Gardens of All Modern Appointments 
BOUNDED BY RIVER WITH 2 Acres Main electricity and water, 


central heating, ete. 
TROUT FISHING. Early Inspection advised. 


(M.2125.) (M.2122.) 











4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 





Garayes, 2 Cottages, 
25 MINS. FROM TOWN DEVON £3,800 


E ; Deen te MATURED GARDENS, FORMING AN 
Excellent Sporting District. 


IDEAL SETTING, OF SPECIAL APPEAL 
TO A GARDEN LOVER 


by train, yet in country 
IN WOODLANDS ADJOINING Charming Old Manor 


GOLF COURSE Hall, 2 reception, 7 bedrooms (with 


lav. basins), bathroom, ete in harmony with the character of the House. 
av. basins), be » ete, ? 


For Sale, a very good 





rhoroughly up to date, with Main Woodland dells, with stream, cascades, ete. 


Modern Georgian House Electricity, Central Heating, ete. 
of 2 reception, 4 bed, 2 bath. 3 Acres MODERATE PRICE WITH 21 ACRES 
Modern Conveniences, Garage, ete. Trout Stream. 
(M.2129.) (M.2107.) Delightful secluded situation, in heart of unspoilt 








rural surroundings, yet not at all isolated. 








Very highly recommended by Sole Agents, as above. (17,143.) 








UNSPOILED SURREY 
300ft. up, near West Sussex borders, within Caily reach of Town, For Sale an 
Old House of Distinction, restored by Sir Edwin Lutyens. R.A. 
Lounge Hall, 4 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main se ity and = 


Vater 





BETWEEN AYLESBURY AND BANBURY. For Sale Privatel’, 
Up-to-date Country House 





of attractive architecture; well planned and having electric light, central heating, ete, 


Central Heating. and containing a dozen bedrooms, yood-sized reception rooms, ete, 


2 Cottages. 


Matured Gardens, Pasture, ete. 
Secondary House. ¢ de re, ete 
























FINE GARDENS GOOD STABLING. COTTAGES. NEARLY 30 ACRES 
designed by the late Miss Sole Ayents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,730.) 
id Jekyll, 
Pasture. Woods. 
105 ACRES 
q Agents: 
, OSBORN & MERCER. SMALL ESTATE OF 230 ACRES IN KENT 
(16,911.) Short drive from Sea. 350ft. up. South aspect. Extensive views. 
AN IMPOSING COUNTRY HOUSE 
of 4 reception, 12 bed == 
and dressing rooms, 7 
Up-to-date Country House near Winchester 3 bathrooms, ete. 
Close to Downs and Golf Course. Fishing in district. Electric Light. 
Secluded, amidst charming Central Heating. 
Matured Gardens and 
Pasture. 
COTTAGE. 
4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 . 
bathrooms. Main Electricity. FARMERY. 
Central Heating. 
STABLING. Matured Gardens and 
SQUASH COURT. ‘ 
Well-Timbered 
60 Acres Park 
For Sale by OSBORN nas’ 
and MERCER. = _(17,122.) For Sale by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (14,445.) 





























OSBORN & MERCER, “ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS seus este! “esto sa, 


Telephone No. : 12, Victoria Street, 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 




















_ - ae De Sa - 
HARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. Exors’ Saie. PRICE MUCH REDUCED PICT ysrsoue XViTH# CENTURY HOUSE, 
Lovely rural position, 48 miles South ; good accessi- in lovely country south of ‘tunbridge Wells. Care- 
bility; fine views. FOR SALE AT A _ VERY At a fraction of original cost, this beauti- | fully modernised in keeping; old beams and _ floors ; 
MODERATE PRICE. 10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 baths, OR Thad RESIDENCE and 50 ‘ACR ES. open fireplaces. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 7 principal and 5 maids’ rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception 3 reception rooms. Main water and electricity. 
Modern conveniences. Central heating throughout. rooms, etc. GARAGE. COTTAGE. 
GARAGES. STABLING, 9 LOOSE BOXES. OLD-WORLD GARDENS, 
2 Cottages. 2 COTTAGES. GARAGE. yew hedges, walled kitchen garden, ete. 
_ WELL-TIMBERED GARDEN | CROQUET AND TENNIS LAWNS, BOWLING GREEN 3 ACRES. FOR SALE 
with tennis court and small lake ; paddocks ; in all about ‘ NC OW DG 2N 15 Acres adjoining woodland might be rented, and the 
IS ACRES AND PROLIFIC ALLED GARDEN. Furniture in keeping could be purchased if desired. 
Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Particulars from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Illustrated particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
Street, W.1. (c. 2036.) Street, W.1. (3495.) 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.2470.) 








suomzwme™ == RALPH PAY & TAYLOR ss 
ORIGINAL TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL PART OF SURREY 


DORKING 7 MILES. 





Long drive approach. Perfect seclusion. 
LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 
MAGNIFICENT PERIOD INTERIOR. 





Main water and electricity. Central heating. Electric cooker. 


GARAGE. COTTAGE. GLORIOUS POSITION in EAST SUSSEX 


Lovely Views extending to the Sea. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND PASTURE. PERFECT Xillth CENTURY HOUSE 
NEARLY 3 ACRES A link with the past. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 


rooms. Hot and cold water everywhere. Main electricity, 





TO BE LET FURNISHED at Low Rent for any period, a — pone = _ covey eo Very Attractive 
cormenr wee . » » Gardens anc rehare out 6 
or UNFURNISHED on LEASE, ” TO BE LET FURNISHED for Winter or longer, 
(10,374.) or UNFURNISHE (11,216.) 











Tolograms TURNER LORD & RANSOM Telephone: 


TURLORAN, Audley, 


Londen. 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.r. o me) 
£3,000 DUNSTER 


SEA AND MOORLAND VIEWS. 





TO LOVERS OF AN 


OLD-WORLD HOUSE 
in a 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN, 
NEAR ASHDOWN FOREST GOLF COURSE, 
and surrounded by 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


400ft. up. Extensive views. South aspect. 





HAR MING RESIDENCE IN QUEEN 
ANNE STYLE (Surrey—Hanis borders; 300ft. up) 
LOVELY GROUNDS, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, 


6 bedrooms (with basins, h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms, drawing 
room (30ft. by 11ft. 6in.), dining room, cloak room, 





flower garden, paddock, wood ; 4§ Acres. PICTURESQUE kitchen, “ Aga” stove, maids’ room, ete. OMERSET.—Hunting age Mine head, Devon, 
COTTAGE: 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, Main water. Central heating. Electric light. Somerset Staghounds. To LET, very well FU R- 
usual offices; main water and electricity; garages. Modern drainage. NISHED RESIDENCE. Lounge, oak-panelled drawing 


room, dining room, sun lounge, 8 bedrooms (h. and ec. 


£4,650 FREEHOLD, 2 ACRES. water), games room, 4 bathrooms, A, ‘entral heating ; main 





or might be sold without paddock. Garden, Orchard, Flowers, Borders, etc. water and electricity. Garage for 2. Stabling; chauffeur’s 
TURNER LorD @ RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. eg =e we (om - Gardens, Paddocks 
(Tel. : Gros, 2838, TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 











ORLEY (26 ies London; safe reception area), 

Charming COUNTRY RESIDENCE on_ 2 floors; 
} mile station (main line electric) : unique position ; drive 
approach with lodge. Lounge (oak parquet floors, 27ft. by 
Ixft.), 3 well-proportioned receptions, loggia, cloakioom, 
5 principal bedrooms (h. and e¢.), 2 staff bedicoms, sewing 
room, 3 well-appointed bathroon.s, excellent domestic offices. 
Central heating; main services. 2 Garages; outhouses ; 
intriguing pleasure grounds, matured kitchen gardens ; hard 
tennis court: paddock: in all 54 Acres. FREEHOLD 
£4.650.—NOAKES & Co., Horley, Surrey. 





UNIQUE aia 2 NITY. BY ORDER OF 
EXECUTORS 


TORaYAY, ONE of the most desirable FREE- 
HOLD RESIDENCES in this SAFE AREA, 
standing at a good elevation, facing South, and commanding 
EXQUISITE SEA AND LANDSCAPE VIEWS 
over Torbay, standing in prettily wooded grounds about 
an acre, with fine south terrace. The house was, less than 
a year ago, entirely modernised and redecorated. Central 
heating, electricity and gas. Accommodation well planned 
on two floors, rendering house workable with small staff. 
3 —— rooms, sun lounge, 9 bedrooms (h. and e¢.), 

4 baths, good domestic offices. Gardener's cottage ; 

chauffeur’s flat; 2 garages.—Further particulars, SMITH, . tional attraction, —— cy ne gg of Lindfield 

Auctioneers, Torquay. (Phone -: 58.) ‘illage (recepiion area), 38 miles from London, yet 45 minutes 
- Mea. = IN SAFE AREA from City poe West End (in peace times). External character 





LD SUSSEX DOUBLE COTTAGE of excep- 




















EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE fae = "ey athe ey? cae lag oacrson np ‘ BE ny phew g 
ie LET, withimmediate possession, Painsthorpe Hall, H double, 1 sitting- room. and bath). Double Garage and out 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED FOR DURATION OF beautifully situated, with extensive views, on high] buildings; heating; running water; electric light and main 
WAR OR LONGER. ground, on outskirts of village of Kirby Underdale ; drainage. Easily run Garden, tennis lawn privacy assured 
15 miles from York ; close to beautiful Norman church. about 30 Acres including fields and small wood. £6,000 
SHROPSHIRE Dining room, drawing room (with greenhouse leading out Fre reehold. “Write OWNEE. Box ZK524. clo Deacon's 
MALL COUNTRY HOUSE in immaculate of it), study, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchens. Stabling ; 5 . Mary Axe, E.C.3. niin sali . i 
order. Wellington 5 miles; Shrewsbury 13 miles. garage ; outbuildings. Good water supply. Small garden ‘Sa ‘ Pegs 
3 large reception rooms, 15 bedrooms (h. and ec. in 5), round the house; large kitchen garden, with fruit, de- 
4 a es light * heat. ay —— Also 7 — grassland, which can be sublet, if 
garden 1ard tennis court; and 2 modern cottages if desired. Chalk soil; very healthy; on western edge of ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS 
required.—GORDON MILLER, Attingham Estate Office, near e Wolds.—: y, CANON W. R. 8S c 4 : 
Ce og anes Gaderteb Rete vou > a oe MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.I., Salisbury. 
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Telephones : 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


CURTIS & HENSON 


LONDON 


Telegrams: 
** Submit, London.” 








MIDWAY BETWEEN BANBURY AND LEAM- 
INGTON SPA.—Unusually fine stone-built MANOR 
HOUSE, in splendid hunting locality; 3 reception 
rooms, 9 principal bed and dressing rooms, servants’ 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms; main electricity, central 
heating, excellent water supply; 3 garages, out- 
buildings, stabling. groom’s cottage; delightful 
grounds with formal and rose gardens, tennis court, 
kitchen garden, etc.; nearly 15 ACRES in all. 

For SALE at an attractive figure, or would be LET, 

Furnished. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,031.) 











ATTRACTIVE FARM OF 268 ACRES, in East 
Kent (11 miles from Maidstone).—The FARMHOUSE, 
which has been completely modernised, stands 400ft. 
up with lovely views, and contains : 3 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; electric light, 
main water; garages, bungalow, excellent farm- 
buildings ; swimming pool. Rough shooting. 
The grazing can all be Let if not required. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
(16,1454.) 


AT THE SOUTHERN FOOT OF THE COTS- 
WOLDS.—Commodious old TU DOR and GEORGIAN 
MANOR HOUSE, on sand and gravel soil; hall, 
4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, excellent 
offices ; central heating. Co.’s water and main electric 
light ; fine hunter stabling, garages, cottage available ; 
delightfully matured gardens with tennis lawn, flower 

gardens and orchard ; about 

5 ‘RES. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £4,900. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, WA. 
(S92 1.) 




















AN HISTORICAL MANSION IN A TIMBERED PARK 
ONLY 2 MILES FROM A FAST SERVICE OF ELECTRIC TRAINS TO LONDON. 
AN INTERESTING 
AND HISTORICAL 

RESIDENCE OF THE 
TUDOR PERIOD 
in up-to-date order. 

6 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
LOGGIA AND WINTER 
GARDEN. 

12 PRINCIPAL BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS. 

7 BATHROOMS. 

Fine Oak Panelling and Frescoes. 
Company’s Electric light and 





power. pores nate A th fs ‘ Se ~ ee 
Central heating. ER i MNES PCN bans Fg ees revs), . 
; GARAGE, FLAT, STABLING. . i ; sis vies 2 
~ - - idl COTTAGES. a 


Extensive Grounds of beautiful character, grass and green lawn tennis Courts, parkland intersected by two large lakes ; 
the whole extending to 


ABOUT 193 ACRES 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR FURNISHED 
SHOOTING CAN BE HAD OVER AN ADDITIONAL 4383 ACRES, 








JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE (23 miles south of 
London, in a quiet and secluded position ).—3 reception 
rooms, study, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; central 


OXFORDSHIRE (near Reading, Wallingford and 
Goring-on-Thames). WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE, 
recently redecorated. 

4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric cooker and fires. Central heating. 
Garage for 2 or 3 cars. 

Garden of 415 Acres. Vegetable produce for tenant. 
To Let Furnished by the month, with plate and linen, 
9 gns. per week, landlord paying gardener’s wages. 

(15,2254.) 


OLD WILTSHIRE STONE HOUSE, situated well 
back from the road, modernised and in excellent 
order. 3 reception rooms, loggia, 5 bedrooms, bath- ! i roc 
room. Electric light; central heating. Model home heating, main electric light, gas and water; garage 
farm ; separate range of farmbuildings and farmhouse. and stabling, 2 oast houses ; attractive gardens, 
2 cottages. enclosed by a moat, with fine old yews ; tennis lawn, 
miniature golf course, ornamental ponds and paddock. 

In all about 14 ACRES. 

To be LET ON LEASE. 

HUNTING. GOLF. 





254 ACRES. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 


CURTIS & HENSON ,5, Mount Street,W.1. (15,446.) (15,100A.) 
































Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 
After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 
2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 











A GRAND POSITION IN SUSSEX 
AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 


Particularly well fitted, enjoying panoramic views. 3 miles from a convenient station, 
HALL. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
15 BEDROOMS. 
5 BATHROOMS. 
Every modern convenience, 
LODGE. COTTAGE, 
BUNGALOW. 
Fine Stabling and Garage. 
HOME FARMHOUSE AND 
FARMERY. 
GARDENS- OF 
BEAUTY. 
IN ALL 58 ACRES 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
OR 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Sticet, W.1. 


GREAT 


























TO LET. SLANE CASTLE, CO. MEATH, IRELAND FURNISHED HOUSES ‘TO LET 


SLANE CASTLE, standing in well-timbered park- 
land on the bank of the River Boyne, is 9 miles from 
NAVAN, and 11 miles from DROGHEDA. There are 
5 reception rooms, staircase hall, 15 guest bedrooms 
and 4 bathrooms, 10 servants’ rooms, kitchen, pantry, 
stillrcom, etc. 

‘Lhe Castle is furnished and is ready for immediate 
occupation. There are extensive out-offices, including 
good stabling and garages, laundry, chauffeur’s house 
and grooms’ house. Slane is in the centre of the 
Meath hunting country and the Louth and Ward 
Union are within easy distance. 

ALSO to LET is the Slane Castle Fishing, which 
consists of 3% miles of the best fishing on the 
River Boyne. 

Full particulars from :— 





THE WHITE COTTAGE 
SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, 
SUSSEX 
LOVELY NEWLY-FURNISHED HOUSE 
SITUATED ON THE BEACH, 

4 double bedrooms, charming lounge, dining room, large 
kitchen (with “* Ideal’ boiler and refrigerator). 
Electric light. Gas cooker. Main drainage. 
SUNROOF GARDEN. GARAGE. 

VERY REASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION. 
Can be viewed any time by appointment. 

S. PAZZI, 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 
"Phone: Croydon 1472. 





Messrs. WITHERS & CO., HOWARD HOUSE, 4, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2; and 
THE ESTATE MANAGEMENT & SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LTD., 101, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 


WILSON & CO. 


AND AUCTIONEERS 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 





An hour from Town on the Sussex Border, 


with luxurious appoint ments. 
10 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHS, 3 


CONVERTED INTO MUSIC 


LODGE. 2 COT 
FARMERY. 


ENTRANCE 


with bathing pool. Hard tennis court, 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, 


BETWEEN LONDON & THE SOUTH COAST 


within easy reach of Golf Links. 
. an” fr 


LOVELY XVith CENTURY HOUSE 
Fine oak panelling and oak beams. 
RECEPTION ROOMS and a FINE 
KOOM. 


FOR SALE WITH 40 ACRES 


Central heating, main water and electric light. 
TAGES. 


PERFECT OLD GARDENS 
walled kitchen garden with glasshouses* 
Very fine collection of ornamental trees and flowering shrubs. 
Mount Street, 


A few 





OLD BARN 
1! BEDROOMS, 


GARAGE, 


Small Park 
W.1. Sole 





miles from Haywards Heath. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL POSITION IN SUSSEX 


PERFECT COUNTRY HOUSE. OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
4 BATH ROOMS 

Fittings and appointments of the finest quality. 

PICTURESQUE 

A TRULY REMARKABLE PROPERTY 


with Grounds of great natural beauty and the 


FOR SALE. 


Agents: 


Under an hour from London, 


200 ACRE ESTATE 


including a 


3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Central heating, main water and 
electricity. 
FARMHOUSE AND 12 COTTAGES. 
finest collection of trees in the 
South of England. 


GOOD RENT ROLL 
WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








SPECIALISTS 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, a PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : 


REGENT 2481. 





VIEWS TO SUSSEX DOWNS 


Lovely position between Uckfield and Heathfield. 
OUSE OF, no RIKINGLY ATTRACTIVE 


Acres woodland grounds. Main 
Central heating. Basins in bed- 
cooker, 3 recepiion, 6 bedrooms, 2 
Double garage 





rooms, “ Aga” 
tiled bathrooms, 


REDUCED PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 











UNIQUE POSITION 


Fie 
URREY (healthy location on the hills ; 

16 miles London, 600ft. up).—Only 

2 Acres. ‘WATERFIELD.” WESTHALL ROAD, 
Ty PPER WARLINGHAM, recently redecorated and 
luxuriously equipped. Long drive approach. 3 reception, 
7 bedrooms, 2 up- -to-date bathrooms, Partial central 
heating; main drainage; electricity, gas and water. Garage. 
Tennis court, Attractive well-wooded grounds. Key with 
owner, Mr. S. P. CHAPPLE, Sidbury, Westhall Road. (Tel. : 

Upper Warlingham 7.) 

Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 


neutral area 
£2,950 with 


as above. 





SUSSEX 
rs ; 





South Downs. 


Facing the 
ICTURESQUE COTTAGE-STYLE RESI- 


DENCE with every convenience. 2 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, model domestic offices. 
Garage. Attractive natural garden. 
£2,250 WITH 1 ACRE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, 
Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel. 
Regent 2481. 








BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
AL ‘BION C HAMBERS, KING ST wot 
Telegrams: “ Brutons, Gloucester. LOUCESTER. 
Tele phone No. ‘ 2267 (2 lines). 
N THE COTSWOLD COUNTR To be Let 
Unfurnished, or Sold. Attractive, ai built RESI- 
INCE i facing S. and W. 3 re ception, 


4 peinaipal bedrooms, nursery, 4 maids’ bedrooms, small 


billiard room, ete. Electricity and gas; partial central 
heating. Large garden. Double Garage. PRICE £1,575. 
Rent: £79 per annum, tenant paying rates. 

Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 


Gloucester. 


LOS. (Station 3 miles: on "bus route). 
Unfurnished, or Sold. COUNTRY 
pretty country, about 8 miles from Gloucester. 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, ete. Stabling 
garage ; small Cottage; about 12 Acres. Calor-gas lighting 


(N.8.) 


To be Let 
RESIDENCE, in 





throughout. Good water supply. PRICE £3,000. Rent: 
£100 p.a. (or near offer), Further land available. 

Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 
Gloucester. (R. 2.) 
ON THE COTSWOLDS. For Sale. Small 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, with Company’s water and 
grounds of about 
bathroom, etc. 


electricity, and standing in attractive 
1 Acre, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 


PRICE £1,350. 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CoO., 
Gloucester (8.328.) 


DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 


Estate Agents, 





THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
(Est. 1884.) 


F.A.1., 
EXETER. 

















MONTGOMERYSHIRE 


Near Llanbrynmair Village and 1 mile from Railway 
Station (G.W.R.) 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


PENFREMAWR, 


extending to approximately 242 ACRES. 


THE FARM COULD BE DIVIDED. ; 
COMFORTABLE OLD FARMHOUSE, stone built, with 
southern aspect, ove rlooking the Plynlimmon Range. Hes 
been modernised and is in an excellent state of repair ; 
electric light and power generated from turbine ; h. and e. 
water in bedrooms and inside sanitation; 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, dairy, kitchen, office and 
store room: outbuildings are in good order modern 
piggeries have recently been built. The pasture and 


arable land is in a very good state and is situate either 
side of the main road to the Welsh Coast. 
Fishing rights in River Twymyn. 
Permission to view and further particulars, apply : 
NORMAN R. LLOYD & CO., 
Auctioneers and Valuers, WELSHPOOL (Tel.: 70), 
and OSWESTRY (Tel. : 224.) 








T° LET — WHITE EVERSLEY. 
Deligmtul XVIIth Century house. All modern con- 
veniences. 35 miles London. On ‘bus route Reading 
(9 miles) to Camberley (6 miles). 3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, bath (h.andc.). Electric light and power, water, gas ; 
good sanitation. Spacious garages. Beautiful garden. 
Rent £150.—* 4.540,” c/o CouNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


COTTAGE, 








5-6 bed, 
ly worked ; delight- 
LL or LET.—Write 
SERVICE, 52, Long 


REEHOLD HOUSE, safe Bucks ; 

billiards, dining, lounge ; very 
ful gardens; 2 garages; bungalow. SE 
Box 127, ¢’0 HAZELL’S ADVERTISING 
Acre, W.C.2. 





SALE BY AUCTION 


Wednesday next, November 22nd, at 11 a.m. Without Reserve. 
7, LEIGHTON PLACE, KENTISH TOWN, N.W.5 
(4 mins. Kentish Town Station.) 

ERYARD & YATES will sell by Auction, as 
above, the VALUABLE STOCK AND PLANT of 

a PERIOD DECORATOR AND BUILDER: 20 TONS 
ANTIQUE OAK BALKS (some 30ft. by 12 in. by 12in.), 





SOLID WALNUT PARTITIONS WITH COPPER- 
RIBBED GLAZING, COMPLETE MOORISH-STYLE 


SALOON FITMENT, carved oak mantels, 4 LARGE 
ANCIENT CARVED OAK BUTTRESSES, peach mirrors, 
plywood, ironmongery, fire appliances, paints and brushes, 








extending ladders, R.S. joists, 17 sign boards, 25 dust 
sheets, 14 roll-edge baths, lav. basins, bricks, useful 
timber, wheelbarrows and builders sundries, office furni- 
=, ete. On View day prior (or earlier by appointment ).— 
Catalogues from the Auctioneers: 373, Norwood Road, 
S.E.27. (Tel.: TULse Hill 3451.) 








EICESTERSHIRE. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


(E meen: * 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
AND AND HOUSE AGENTS 
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«wore, JOHN DPD. WOOD & CO] i nine se, 
23. BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


AT ONE TIME THE HOME OF WILLIAM PITT, THE ELDER 


KINGSTON MAURWARD 


ABOUT 2 MILES FROM THE COUNTY TOWN OF DORCHESTER, WITH EASY ACCESS TO THE COAST. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS and 
GROUNDS 
with terrace walks, wonderful yew hedges, 
formal gardens and bathing pool ; stabling, 
garage and outbuildings. 





BY DIRECTION OF LADY HANBURY. 


This Dignified 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
built 1720 
standing high in magnificently timbered 
park, with lake of 8} acres, is admirably 
planned for entertaining, the principal 
apartments being large and lofty. 
Approached by carriage drive through the 

park, and having 


ELIZABETHAN MANOR OR DOWER 
HOUSE. 

Park, Numerous cottages. 
ABOUT 14 MILES OF TROUT FISHING 
Good covert shooting. 
HUNTING WITH 3 PACKS. 
Near golf links. 

THE ESTATE, WHICH IS FOR 
SALE, WITH ABOUT 
137 ACRES 


has been exceptionally well maintained by 
the late Sir Cecil Hanbury. 


OUTER AND SALOON HALLS. 
SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOMS. 
20 BEDROOMS. 


7 BATHROOMS, and 
AMPLE SERVANTS’ ACCOMMODA- 
TION, EXCELLENT OFFICES, 
ETc. 

Co.'s electric light. Radiators throughout. 
Ample water. Modern drainage. 





Further particulars of the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co. 23, Berkeley Square, W.1.  (60,892.) 


TO BE SOLD OR LET FURNISHED 


ON THE CONFINES OF WINDSOR GREAT PARK. 





About } of an_hour from London by SPLENDID STABLING AND GARAGE 
rail and car. FOR SEVERAL CARS. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL HOUSE HOME FARM. 


seated in the centre of a Deer Park with 
Lake. 


5 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
- P Hard Tennis Court. 

24 BEDROOMS (with basins). 
7 BATHROOMS. 
SALOON and 
MAGNIFICENT SUITE OF 
RECEPTION ROOMS. 


ABOUT 214 ACRES 


The Estate is in faultless order, having 
been exceptionally well maintained by 
the late owner, and is suitable for private 


Central heating and all 
occupation or business purposes, 





miin services, 





Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) (10,546.) 


SEVENOAKS FIVE MILES 


450ft. up on sandy soil. Local station nearby, and buses pass gate. 





30 minutes from London, 
Wide-spreading Lawns and 
magnificent Herbaceous 
Border. 


STANDING IN WELL-TIMBERED 
PARKLANDS and COMMANDING 
LOVELY VIEWS. 


12 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. — . 
KITCHEN GARDEN and 2 HARD 


4 BATHROOMS. Ween ote : 
ENNIS COURTS. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS. . —_ : 
LODGE and 2 COTTAGES, 


MAIN GAS, WATER AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. FOR SALE WITH 13 OR 
CENTRAL HEATING. 54 ACRES 





Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D, Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) > (31,213.) 


TO BE SOLD, 
WILTS AND GLOUCESTER BORDERS 
’ Jas x 





7 BEDROOMS. 
BATHROOM. 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 
STABLING FOR 6. 





Between 
MALMESBURY and BADMINTON. 
WELL PLACED FOR HUNTING AND 
WITHIN EASY REACH OF THE 
POLO GROUNDS. 


Electric light. Central heating. 


2 miles from main G.W.R, Station. 


GARAGE FOR 5 CARS and 
HORSEBOX, 


BEAUTIFUL 
PERIOD HOUSE 


2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES, 


LOVELY GARDEN with 2 ornamental 
ponds and about 


150 ACRES 


PART DATING FROM ABOUT 1600. 


Well away from arterial roads and 
perfectly secluded. 


of good pasture. The property has been 
beautifully restored and isin faultless order, 





Full particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1.  (61,889.) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. i ‘O xX & SONS ANTHONY B, FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1, AA. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I. ieee LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L., A.A. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOU THAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


HAMPSHIRE 


ABSOLUTE PRIVACY IN AN UNDEVELOPED DISTRICT. 
9 miles from Southampton, 14 miles from Hythe, on Southampton Water. Railway station at Dibden, 34 miles from Beaulieu Road Railway Station. 
DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 





including 
Other outbuildings. 


A MODERATE-SIZED ; a Gnade —_ 
HARD and GRASS TENNIS COURTS. 
RESIDENCE 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


(as illustrated), standing on an eminence, 
with wonderful views, within grounds of with lake, kitchen garden, 2 entrance 
natural beauty, in the midst of matured lodges ; area about 80 ACRES. 
plantations of weil- grown pines, firs, 
cypresses and a variety of shrubs, 
Also FARM 
with HOUSE, BULLDINGSand 58 ACRES 
of ARABLE and GRASSLAND. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
billiards room, sun lounge, con- 
servatory, loggia, 10 bedrooms 
and dressing rooms, 2 fitted 
bathrooms, excellent domestic 
offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

OWN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
EXCELLENT WELL-WATER SUPPLY. 
COMPANY'S GAS. 
STABLING. GARAGE for 2 CARS. 


The Estate is bounded on one side by a 

main road leading to Beaulieu, Lyndhurst 

and Hythe, and on two sides by lanes, 
The whole covers an area of about 


138 ACRES 





Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 


DORSET 


2 MILES FROM WAREHAM, 14 MILES FROM DORCHESTER, 15 MILES FROM BOURNEMOUTH. 54 MILES FROM LULWORTH COVE, 





THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 


WEST HOLME MANOR ESTATE, EAST STOKE, NEAR WAREHAM 


comprising 4 EXCELLENT MIXED FARMS. 


THE ATTRACTIVE MANOR HOUSE .” 
distinguished as P 
WEST HOLME MANOR, 
containing 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
8 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 


MILL HOUSE, EAST STOKE. 


NUMBER OF SMALL 
HOLDINGS. 


SEVERAL ATTRACTIVE 
AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
OLD -WORLD COTTAGES. 
LODGE. 
COTTAGE, STABLING, 
WOODLAND. 


In all about 22 ACRES. 


600 ACRES OF SPORTING 
HEATHLAND, 





FIRST-CLASS SALMON AND TROUT FISHING IN THE RIVER FROME 
EXCELLENT SHOOTING, 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 1,484 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE ON COMPLETION. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, IN A NUMBER OF LOTS, AT THE LION HOTEL, WAREHAM, ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER, 14th, 1939, AT 
2 O'CLOCK PRECISELY (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD PRIVATELY), 
Solicitors: Messrs. ANSTEY & THOMPSON, 25A, Southernay West, Exeter, 
Joint Auctioneers; Messrs. JoHN D, Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, 


Messrs. FOX & Sons, 44/50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


14 miles from a good market town. 7 miles from Bournemouth, In very pleasant surroundings. Away from voise of main road traffic. 





Company's electric light. 
* Aga” cooker, 
Central heating throughout. 
All fittings are of the best quality. 


BUILT UNDER OWNER’SDESIGN AND 
HAVING EVERY MODERN CONVENI- 
ENCE AND LABOUR-SAVING DEVICE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
DOUBLE GARAGE (with washdown). 


this perfectly appointed 
Smaller garage. 


MODERN RESIDENCE, 
THE GROUNDS 


are inexpensive to maintain, and include 
herbaceous borders, terraces, small kitchen 
garden. The greater portion of the land 
is left in its natural wooded state. The 
whole extends to an area of about 


designed so that it can be run with a 
minimum amount of labour and staff. 


6 BEDROOMS. DRESSING ROOM, 
2 WHITE-TILED BATHROOMS. 

2 SITTING ROOMS. DINING ROOM, 
SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


5 ACRES 





Full particulars and price can be obtained of the Agents, Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected the property and can recommend 
it to possible purchasers, 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
































eae 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


*Phone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, West Byfleet 


and Haslemere. 


pi iia 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 ine ek 





Harrods, London.” 
OLD COMPTONS, HORSHAM c.13 
ON THE BORDERS OF ST. LEONARDS FOREST 


Horsham Sjation about 1 mile. Convenient for Shops, © 
Post Office and Churches. e 


CHARMING OLD-WORLD FREEHOLD 


RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bed, 2 bath, usual offices. 
Co.'s electric light and water. Septic tank drainage. 


Main drainage and gas available. 
OLD OAK BEAMS AND OTHER FEATURES. 
Capital Cottage. 
GARAGE (for 2 cars). 
STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
DELIGHTFUL MATURED GARDENS 
together with rich pasture and woodland ; in all 











lek! 


ABOUT !19 ACRES 
FOR SALE (privately) or by AUCTION on 
DECEMBER 12TH. 
HARROvs, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 803.) 


PENSHURST. IN SAFE AREA — A 


1 MILE FROM STATION. 3 MILES FROM TONBRIDGE. HOUR FROM LONDON. 


be. LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED 
3 RESIDENCE 
Inner and lounge halls, drawing room (40ft. by 20ft.), 
3 other reception, ball room (65ft. by 15ft.), 11 bed and 
dressing, 4 bath, loggia. 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. STABLING, GARAGE. 
Co.'s water. Central heating. 
Electric light and power. Telephone. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
tennis court, woodland walks, productive walicd 
kitchen garden, greenhouses, ete. ; about 
Il ACRES 
For Sale Freehold, or might be Let Unfurnished on 
exceptionally advantageous terms. 
Inspected and enthusiastically recommended by: 
HaArkobs, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 58.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 806.) 














ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
$ completely modernised and redecorated throughout. 
} 4 reception, 12 bed and dressing, 4 bathrooms, 

servants’ sitting room, cloakroom, Gffices, etc. 








Co.'s electric light, excellent water supply and drainage. 

Partial central heating. 
STABLING for 12 (living rooms over). 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
Glasshouses and Outbuildings. 
3 ACRES OF WELL-STOCKED GARDENS AND 
PADDOCK. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 816.) 








ON THE EDGE OF DARTMOOR c.3. 


About 1 mile from a picturesque small country town, 
commanding uninterrupted views over the Lustleigh 
Valley. About 12 miles from the Coast. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 

2 good reception, 4 bed, bathroom, boxroom. 
Electric light. Central heating. Modern conveniences. 

GARAGE (2 cars). 

DELIGHTFULLY LAID-OUT SMALL GARDEN, 

lawns, kitchen garden, paddock small orchard. 

ABOUT 1's ACRES 

FREEHOLD, £2,500 FOR QUICK SALE 


Recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.1. 


(Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 807.) 





PADDOCK IN FRONT OF HOUSE. 





CORNWALL (ST. MAWES) <5. HANTS— c.5. DORSET COAST c.2. 
EXCEPTIONAL YACHTING FACILITIES. WINCHESTER DISTRICT Outskirts of pleasant residential neighbourhood commanding 
- 2 ~ delightful views over Poole Harbour and the open sea to 
the Purbeck Hills. 


= iy 





‘DETACHED HOUSE 


of pleasing elevation. 


> 


VE MODERN RESIDENCE 





; 
SOUNDLY BUILT RESIDENCE 


ATTRACTI 








in excellent order, and containing some fine old oak 3 recepti 6 bed. bathroom. dressing r flices 
panelling (dated 1633). 6 bed, 3. reception, bathroom, wi innit a ro — ELTER. yooms, ommcte. Lounge hall, 2 reception, 6 bed, sleeping balcony, bathroom, 
GARAGE AND OUTHOUSES. All Companies’ services. Main water, gas and electricity. 
: _ Main water and drainage. _ Electric light. GARAGE. GARAGE (for 2). MATURED GARDENS AND 
Well laid-out GARDENS with tennis court; in all about TERRACED GARDENS and tennis court ; just over GROUNDS and an area of heather and bracken ; in all 
2 ACRES se ACRE ABOUT 3'2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Harrops, LtTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
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Er COLLINS & COLLINS “sem say sem 


Grosvenor 3231 (3 lines). 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 





25 MILES NORTH-WEST OF 
LONDON CORNWALL 
ey oe AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE ¢ 
Built by poy Rae for his own occupation. 600 ACRES 
Hall, 2 reception “ 6 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom. 
PARQUET FLOORS. MAIN SERVICES. INCOME OVER £1,000 
CHARMING GARDENS U 
OF 2 ACRES. PER ANN M 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £22,000 





PRICE £3,250 (Fol. 22,590.) 














TO BE LET. 





a MAPLE TOTTENHAM | | Between NOTTINGHAM & GRANTHAM 
MAYFAIR, W.! COURT RD., W.! in the Belvoir Country. 
(REGENT 4685) & COo., LTD. (EUSTON 7000) . — ——EE 
HERTS SHROPSHIRE 
Superb situation, completely secluded, near Berkhamsted, MOST LOVELY COUNTRY WITH FINE VIEWS. 
facing lovely common. Very accessible for Birmingham, Liverpool, etc. 
FOR SALE 


A fine COUNTRY HOUSE, very suitable for school, club 
or business premises, and containing several fine reception 
rooms, over 20 bedrooms, bathrooms, and also having 
main electric light, etc. 

Excellent Outbuildings; garages; Stabling. 
LOVELY GROUNDS of 5 or 6 ACRES; more land 
available. 

An offer of £2,000 would be considered for immediate 

sale, including a quantity of furniture. 






































Apply : MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. MODERATE. SIZED COUNTRY aa 
with 21 ACRES. Entrance hall, 4 reception 100nis, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. = a and Se 3” bathrooms. — 
stabling arage accommodation an Bungalow hvot- 
CHARMING CHARLES I HOUSE ing over 2,000 Acres can be Let in addition, if desired. 
with oak beams and other nice features. 
Sli For further particulars apply: Messrs. 
Large drawing room, dining room, hall with old staircase, 2 
FOR SALE | bedrooms, attic, bathroom. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 27, Market Hill, 
This charming modern COUNTRY HOUSE, approached Companies’ electric light and water. CAMBRIDGE ; or * Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
by pretty winding drive. Contains: Hall, 3 reception Garage. Large Barn London, S.W.1. 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. PIV , ere aN : 
Main electric light and water. Central heati LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDEN, orchard, small pool, Sie 3 wis 3 
ea RAGE " 2 er aD The property is situated in a rural part of Hertfordshire, ORTH WALES (Colwyn Bay).—A very desirable 
Le G +E (for 2 cars). about 35 miles from Town RESIDENCE, close to sea, golf links, and shops. In 
IVELY GROUNDS of nearly 6 ACRES, very fine trees, ] * = 2 excellent order; 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms. All 
lawns, orchard, kitchen garden, grassland, ete. FREEHOLD £2,500 modern conveniences. Large well-kept garden. Freehold. 
Agents: MAPLE & CO0., as above. Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. PRICE £1,750.—J. M. PoRTER & Co., The Estate Offiee, 
Colwyn Bay. 
y Head Office: 
on MESSENGER & MORGAN “3iitidivress 
HIGH STREET. 
Chartered Surveyors. TUNSGATE, GUILDFORD Land & Estate Agents. 





By Direction of the Owner, on Active Service. 


A CHARACTER HOUSE OF MEDIUM SIZE MESSRS 
MESSENGER & MORGAN 


In safe area yet within 40 minutes Waterloe. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. beg to state that although their Staff has 
18 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. been depleted by the absence of several 
4 BATHROOMS. members on Active Service their 
EXCELLENT OFFICES. 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


All modern appointments and services. DEPARTMENT 
12 ACRES 
and the Department dealing with the 
AVAILABLE FOR DURATION OF 
WAR. SALE AND LETTING OF THE LARGER 





TO BE LET FURNISHED OR ee 


UNFURNISHED in Surrey and the surrounding Counties will 
continue to practice as hitherto, and Clients 

Full particulars from Sole Agents: are assured of an efficient service. : 
MESSENGER & MORGAN, Guildford. 
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OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


With Cultural Notes by various Experts and Twelve Lithographs in Colour 


JOHN FARLEIGH 


This beautiful book, in style similar to OLD GARDEN ROSES, by 
E. A. Bunyard, deals more particularly with Auriculas, Fuchsias, 
Primulas, Pinks, Roses, etc., and is a charming addition to any 


gardener’s library. 


15s. net. 


Of all Booksellers. 


We shall be pleased to send particulars of this and many other gardening books upon request. 
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Books for the Home Front and Kitchen 





THE 
“HOME FRONT” 
SERIES 
OF SIXPENNIES 
Ready 


Vegetable Growing 

Fruit Bottling and Preserving 
Poultry Keeping on Small Lines 
Rabbit Keeping 


Fruit Growing War-time Cookery 


Coming 


Pig Keeping Glass Cultivation 





THE 
“HUNDRED RECIPE” 
SERIES 


ONE SHILLING EACH 


100 Jams and Jellies 
100 Home-made Wines 
100 Ways of Making Cakes 


and 


500 Household Hints, 2s. 
500 Gardening Hints, 2s. 





Buy these books, they will save money 
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g ROLLS-ROYCE . 
REPAIRS AND SERVICE 
The whole of the Company’s manufacturing resources now being devoted to 
Government work, the Repair and Service Department has been 
TRANSFERRED TO LONDON. 
Full facilities for repairs and service for all Rolls-Royce cars are now available at the 
new Service Depot! HYTHE ROAD, SCRUBS LANE, WILLESDEN, 
N.W.10. Telephone Ladbroke 2444 (5 lines), Telegrams Silvagost, Phone, London. 
The Company can supply from stock new cars or chassis of the 40/50 h.p. 
Phantom JII or 25/30 h.p. Wraith types. 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
1471 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I. TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201/6 
em =. 





A B.I. WIRING SYSTEM FoR|I| HOW ARD’S 


EVERY PURPOSE 





Easy Chairs 3°sss: 


THE FINEST THE WORLD 
PRODUCES 


TH B.I., largest cable works in the 
British Empire and pioneers of 
paper insulation, manufacture a 
range of Wiring Systems for every 
typeof contract. For country houses, 
historic churches or large public 
buildings, the B.I. Wiring Systems 
are safe, neat and inexpensive; as 
economical for new buildings as they 
are unobtrusive in old buildings where 
carving or decorations must be re- 
spected. NorareB.|I.WiringSystems 
the rich man’s preserve—thousands 
of housing estates all over the country 
are being wired in this way by cor- 
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SYSTEMS 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES Loose cover of tapestry 
PRESCOT, LANCS.. Tel. No.: PRESCOT 6571 HOWARD & SONS LTD. 


31, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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H.M. THE KING 


A photograph of King George in the uniform of a British Field-Marshal taken in 
: October at Buckingham Palace 
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MIND AND WAR 


HERE was a time when kings and captains of great 

hosts in conflict themselves in person led the 

shattering cherge and, with bright sword held high, 

rallied the wevering and urged the valiant to still 
greater valour with fierce exhortations shouted even in 
the cannon’s mouth. Such days are dead. Now we creep 
to the assault through muck and mire as quietly as we 
can, leaving the big guns behind to make the noise ; and 
most of the exhortations to great deeds are heard, not 
by the fighting men in the field, but by the rank and file 
on the home frent. ‘They come from remote and invisible 
speakers and they echo about our very firesides. Radio 
is anew weapon of war. Its effectiveness cannot be doubted. 
Almost literally it can bring the war home to us. But it 
may be and, indeed, often is abused, so that what is dis- 
seminated by it produces on the minds of those who listen, 
either of choice or compulsion, precisely the opposite effect 
to that intended. In this country we have, so far, but 
sparingly used it as an instrument of propaganda among 
our own people, so that its voice, of many inflections 
though of one resolute purpose, is still fresh and welcome— 
an honoured and unfaltering voice of truth. 

Before the war is over we shall hear many pungent 
and inspiriting addresses over the radio from our chosen 
leaders. We shall welcome these exhortations, as we 
shall need them. And there will be words and phrases in 
some of the messages that we shall grasp and cling on to 
so that we shall be able to turn to them and examine them 
in our minds when the dark day and the evil chance weigh 
heavily upon us. Such tonic for the spirit abounded in the 
address Lord Halifax gave a few nights ago. Some passages 
were those of the statesman addressing a world-wide audi- 
ence before whom he stated once again in words adroitly 
chosen and crystal-clear Britain’s just and unassailable case. 
Elsewhere we heard passages of a more intimate, almost 
more personal character. The Foreign Secretary then, as it 
were, stepped down from the high Imperial dais and con- 
versed in friendly accents by the hearth. He spoke of the 
need to maintain the rule of law and the quality of mercy 
in dealings between man and State, of the spiritual side 
of the conflict which must be the one ultimately to count, 
of the need to take, without blenching, the physical risk 
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to protect that which is spiritual ; of “ the good hours of 
the mind ” that come as balm for lacerated souls. Expound- 
ing such themes he seemed to answer Arnold’s questing 
wistfulness, ‘‘ Where shall we find Wordsworth’s healing 
power?” Perhaps never before in war-time has a great 
speaker so effectively and so sagely dwelt upon the spiritual 
side of the tribulations of mankind, as perhaps none has 
so clearly shown how it is in the spirit that man suffers 
most, and that to bind up the wounds of the spirit is a task 
as urgent as to dress those of the body. And indeed it 
is not so much the seizure by our enemies of land in measured 
acres, their jealous snatch at greater power and swelling 
increment that has brought us into war, as their sinister 
and ruthless suppression of the rights and liberties of the 
spirit of man and the means to develop and express them. 
It has indeed been left for the fashioners of Nazism to 
disclose that 

At the door of life, by the gate of breath, 

There are worse things waiting for men than death. 
Such are the things that war against the soul, and free men 
might well hesitate before risking the pollution which 
contact in struggling with them may involve, unless they 
knew, as we must know, their cause must triumph, and 
unless they were persuaded, as we must be persuaded, that 
the spirit will survive the physical contamination of bloody 
war. It is in the contemplation of this intangible side 
of .he conflict, in the higher plane to which Lord Halifax 
lifted it, that we can the more easily remind ourselves 
that ‘‘ the good hours of the mind ”’ do indeed come round. 
In them we shall find healing and refreshment not only for 
the soul but for the body too. For all of us the full employ- 
ment of such hours, to the exclusion of every consideration 
of the surrounding violence to which we are, working or 
sleeping, in more or less degree, constantly subject, is not 
only desirable but essential. From time to time, for re- 
invigoration we must turn from the rigours of wrestling 
with evil to the graces of life. They abound about us in 
the beauties of the landscape of our native land, in our 
great art and great literature, in contact and converse with 
men like-minded with ourselves. All these are ready at 
our disposal. We can submit our minds to all that is 
uplifting in esthetic achievement and our bodies to “ the 
cool lap of the green earth.” ‘These are the scenes and 
experiences into which we may escape untrammelled and 
in which the clash of armed controversy is unseen and 
unheard. ‘They belong to the things that are eternal, and 
utterly to forsake them will be to perish. The spirit, 
fighting as it must with carnal weapons, against a foe 
essentially carnal, shall yet replenish its vigour from sources 
and springs that rise from no earthly soil. Girded and 
shod and equipped in that unseen and inexhaustible armoury, 
it will with all the greater virility and purpose maintain 
the strife which at last in victory shall make it truly free. 

And Lord Halifax had something to say, also, about 
boredom, and assuredly to admit to being bored when our 
brethren strive in deadly peril savours too much of un- 
thinking self-indulgence and self-pity. But thus far it has 
admittedly been a war without thrills. Once or twice our 
hearts have leapt at tidings of individual achievements, 
but on the whole great action is delayed and the grand 
armies seem to be but sparring in a fog. Is the price of 
the alternative such as humane men care to contemplate ? 
If the last thing that we can call this war, for those who by 
circumstances are compelled only to be spectators of it, is 
spectacular, then we also can be thankful that not only 
at the front is it so. We have our limitations and our 
difficulties, but only the pessimist and the defeatist will 
find them considerable or many. We can still, if restrictedly, 
follow our favourite recreations in our times of leisure : 
we can still say much what we like to whom we like ; we 
have sufficient for our needs. These are factors that we 
can call upon to bring in “ the good hours of the mind,” 
and to which we must turn when the fit of melancholy 
“falls sudden from heaven as a weeping cloud.” For 
the rest, the way of salvation, as Lord Halifax said, is just 
to carry on. Very difficult at times it is, but it is still the 
way of salvation, and in our hearts we know that nowhere 
can it with less discouragement be followed than “ in 
England’s green and pleasant land.” 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


HEN Lord Weir’s Committee, a month ago, 

upheld the Government’s general contention that 

war risks, so far as fixed property was concerned, 

could not be covered by any scheme which was 
at the same time satisfactory and comprehensive, their 
verdict had, of course, to be accepted. They had access to 
evidence and estimates produced by the Defence departments 
which were not available to the Government’s critics. From 
the moment their Report was published property owners 
were forced to fall back on contingent and limited assurances 
that, some time or other, some Government or other would, 
if they carried out the present Government’s pledges, do 
their best to make good all war damage to property. At 
the same time the Government undertook to introduce 
legislation to check the advertising of private insurance 
schemes which seemed to be without adequate financial 
backing. Their Bill made its appearance last week. It 
throws upon the Board of Trade, acting on the advice of a 
specially appointed committee of experts, the onus of 
granting or withholding permission for the advertisement 
of schemes. ‘This is, presumably, an admission that there 
are schemes in existence which are honestly conducted 
and, within their limits, financially sound, though they 
may not have that universal validity which the Government 
has tried but is unable to discover. As the Bill is drafted, 
however, everything will depend on its administration, 
and safeguards might well be inserted to prevent the com- 
plete crippling of many carefully considered and _ useful 
schemes. 


DEER CONTROL 

R. FRANK WALLACE is well qualified, as sportsman, 

Scottish landowner, and artist, for his appointment 
as Deer Controller. Few men know the Scottish forests 
so well, and both lairds and public can rely on the judgment 
of an arbiter acquainted from so many angles with the 
problems and responsibilities set by the uplands. The 
need for some degree of co-ordinated control of the deer 
population in Great Britain is often urged in peace-time ; 
there is no doubt of it during war, not only from the point 
of view of sporting interests versus those of agriculture, 
but of the future of the deer population. At this time of 
year the head of deer to be carried on any specific forest 
has to be decided, and obviously the policy of owners 
needs to be co-ordinated, not only as regards the claims of 
cattle and sheep and the distribution of available supplies 
of winter feeding-stuffs, but with one another. On one 
forest the head may be reduced to extinction, on another 
no reduction be effected. In many areas during the last 
war the failure to keep down the numbers of deer resulted 
in a permanent deterioration in quality, while the demand 
for forests immediately afterwards, combined with the 
slump in agriculture, led to the inclusion, as forest, of some 
land not genuinely suitable for deer, which may now be 
restored to grazing. It is in such directions that a controller 
who knows his job can serve the interests, not only of the 
nation, but, in the long run, of the sport. 


THE VATES SACER OF A GREAT MATCH 

HE regretted death of Mr. Robert Lyttelton leaves 

only one remaining of a great cricketing brotherhood. 
He was a Lyttelton of the Lytteltons, with all the peculiar 
and delightful flavour of his family, brusque, pungent, and 
kindly. As a player he was not of the same rank as Alfred 
or Edward or C. G., but as a writer on the game he was 
outstanding. He had occasionally contributed to CoUNTRY 
Lit, and everything he wrote bore his unmistakable stamp. 
He was a natural writer rather than a careful artist in words, 
and his proofs may now and then have needed a little correct- 
ing, but many of the essentials of good literature he had in 
abundance, vigour and raciness and a gift of memorable 
phrase. So long as cricket is played, the University match 
of 1870—Cobden’s year—will be remembercd, and to 
that immortality Mr. Lyttelton has largely contributed 
by his account of it in the Badminton volume. So vivid 
is it that the reader would swear that the writer had watched 


in agony every ball of the famous over. Yet in fact Mr. 
Lyttelton was at the time at Eton, and did not see the 
match. His was a wonderful achievement of imagination 
founded on knowledge carefully collated from those who 
were there. 


UNITING ARTISTS 

IGNOR BASTIANINI, the new Italian Ambassador, 

is restoring to his Embassy its famous Old Masters 
which were put in a place of safety at the outbreak of war. 
A few years ago the Italian Government sent the Gualino 
collection to London, and the Grosvenor Square house was 
redecorated for its reception. ‘The Ambassador is reported 
as saying that the pictures would be as safe on the walls 
as anywhere else. Whether or no this is a tribute to 
London’s anti-aircraft defences, the news is certainly 
encouraging to those who are oppressed by the artistic 
black-out. Incidentally, the leading art dealers have all 
along adopted this courageous attitude and are supplying 
in their galleries the opportunities denied to art-lovers 
by the dispersal of the national collections. ‘This week 
has seen the opening at Oxford of a very stimulating and 
catholic collection of work by the younger contemporary 
artists. ‘They will also figure—in most cases for the first 
time—at Burlington House, where there is to be a winter 
exhibition after all: not of Indian art, as proposed, but 
of work of all denominations by “ united artists ”’ convened 
by the Royal Academy. This burying of hatchets and 
breaking down of barriers will be thoroughly welcome. 
Let us hope they will never be resurrected. 


THE GHOST 
As I came up the berried lane 
This dim red evening, 
Among the desolate, fallen leaves 
A boy stood dreaming. 
So small he was, so still ; 
Strangely familiar, 
With windy hair and wild shy eyes 
Remote and far. 
I looked at him and he at me 
A leaf’s fall space, 
And everything that I have loved 
Lived in his face 
So that I called to h'm 
And eagerly drew on; 
But when I would have held him 
He was gone. 
Night crept upon the hillside ; 
Day was spent ; 
Somewhere, companionless, 
The small ghost went. 
I almost thought him mine, 
That strange, known face. 
Mine? But ah no: 
Here in this very place 
I heard his footsteps stumbling into time 
So many years ago. 

CrecILiA NICHOLL. 


HOGSNORTON AND HUSHNORTON 

T is curious that a place the name of which may not 

on any account be mentioned lest the enemy profit 
should yet in its anonymous glory be noised so loudly 
abroad. The great Hogsnorton controversy goes on merrily. 
Sometimes the original village of that engaging name is in 
Warwickshire, sometimes in Oxfordshire close to Piggi- 
Wigginton, sometimes, as in a reprehensible book of 
reference in CouNTRY LIFE office, it appears not to exist 
at all. Is it then only a generic term, and was it so used by 
Beau Nash when he boasted of having rid Bath of the 
‘“‘ Hogsnorton squires who dance in their boots”? In 
that sense Bob Acres might almost have been squire of 
Hogsnorton, and so might Tony Lumpkin. A learned 
correspondent in the daily Press says that every village once 
had its Norton, a strip of woodland on the northern side, 
and that there lived and browsed the hogs. It is all rather 


puzzling, but as long as Mr. Gillie Potter does not tell 
the Germans where this one really is nothing matters. 
Perhaps it would be safer as well as more euphemistic to 
call it Hushnorton. 
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A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


FLIGHTING INFANTRY—VINTAGE CIDER—PARSNIP WINE— 
CORN ON THE COB 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 





THE GLUT OF APPLES SUGGESTS THAT SUCH 
OLD CIDER MILLS AS THIS MAY BE BROUGHT 
INTO USE AGAIN 


S the population of Germany have had it drilled into 

them that their fleet is in complete command of the 

North Sea, with ours lying at the bottom, they may 

become restive unless something in the nature of a 

direct attack on these shores is made. Last week 

there were various rumours floating about the village that 

an invasion was expected on the east coast! I think the milkman 

started it, but it was not corroborated by the postman, whose 

opinion carries more weight, seeing that he is a Government 
official. 

The possible invasion of this country by troop-carrying 
aeroplanes is a matter that one hears discussed nowadays, and 
opinions on its possibility vary. ‘The only person who could throw 
any real light on its feasibility would be a pilot with first-hand 
experience of troop-carrying machines, and such experts are not 
whiling away their time in the countryside. I took a watching 
part in an air invasion of my small home town of El Arish in 
Sinai some four years ago, and it struck me as the sort of thing 
that might go quite smoothly and neatly if there were no outside 
interference, and if the terrain were suitable. If, however, there 
were fighter ‘planes and anti-aircraft guns at work, and a few 
riflemen on the ground beneath, it might be extremely uncomfort- 
able for the troop-carriers and the troops inside—not to mention 
those who were floating earthwards on parachutes ! 


* * 
* 


NE wonders if there is anything practicable in this idea of 
dropping men with parachutes that the Russians have been 
testing for several years. Some photographs published recently, 
showed the air thick with flighting infantrymen, and if this sort 
of thing is really going to happen the great army of “ retired-and- 
unwanted-at-present > may come in useful after all. As a class 
they can all use the scatter-gun on moving objects with some skill, 
and they have all shot with rifles, both sporting and service. 
If by any chance one could synchronise the arrival of hostile 
parachuting infantry with a platoon of unwanted over-age shooting 
men, I think the platoon could be relied upon to obtain a better 
bag than the average private of the armed Forces. One can 
almost hear them saying in an aggrieved tone: “ My bird, Sir,” 
as a Prussian infantryman floats past, or, at the end of the shoot : 
‘“‘ They came over so thick that I can’t say for certain how many 
birds down. Better count the cartridge cases.” 

It is not only troops that are being dropped by means of 
parachutes from aeroplanes, but also machine and field guns in 
sections, and, though this may function very satisfactorily on the 
steppes of Russia or the open plains of Hungary, it may not work 
out quite according to plan in the parcelled-out English country- 
side. One can imagine, without any undue optimism, one wheel 
of a field gun coming down in a very wet ploughed field near 
Tidworth, the other wheel going well over its axle into the mil 
pool at Stapleford, while the barrel of the gun itself is left hanging 
on the spire of Salisbury Cathedral. It would take some very 
super-gunners to reassemble this scattered weapon, and having 
done so they would probably have to send off a search-party to look 
for the breech-block, perched perhaps in the topmost branches 
of an elm tree. 


* * 
* 


"THE last of the apples have now been gathered, and the next 
problem is what to do with them. The crop this year has 
been so prodigious that everybody’s apple-store is full to over- 


flowing, and it is only the most tactful and far-seeing of the 
greengrocers who will consent to buy a small quantity at a penny 
a pound to oblige. One suggestion for dealing with the unwanted 
surplus is that the Government should form a pool; while the 
National Farmers’ Union, I hear, is trying to organise exports. 
Meanwhile, there is cider to be considered, but unless one has been 
brought up on it, rough cider—the pure juice without sugar— 
is very rough indeed to the palate. It goes down quite well at 
a wayside inn after a long, hot morning with hounds on Exmoor, 
but not quite so well on a chilly evening in November when one 
feels in need of cheer and warmth. 

Every county and, one might almost say, every individual 
has a different receipt for cider-making, but it would seem that 
without plenty of sugar, now difficult to obtain in large quantities, 
the resulting alcoholic content is very slight. I knew an old lady 
in Sussex who used to make a wonderful cider, but the ingredients 
she put into the juice were a jealously guarded secret, though 
I happen to know that, among the things that figured in the 
brew were old crystallised raisins that the grocers discarded. 
She kept this cider in old brandy casks for three or four years, 
and the result was both delightful and surprising. The old lady 
had the strictest views about temperance, and regarded insobriety 
as the deadliest of the seven deadly sins, but if some unsuspecting 
teetotaller, after a glass of her cider, became blurred in his speech, 
uncertain on his feet, and glassy-eyed, she took it as the greatest 
of compliments and considered his condition to be entirely 
praiseworthy. 

Her crowning exploit was to give the postman a quart jug 
of it on Christmas Day when he arrived with the mail. Late in 
the afternoon, when many complaints had been received at the 
local post office about the non-delivery of letters, the postman 
was found sleeping peacefully by a stile with his head on the 
mailbag. 

*, *# 


uf 


GUSSEX is the county for home-brews of every possible 

description, and many of the old cottage-folk have receipts 
that date back a hundred and fifty years. It is customary to 
laugh at these so-called wines made from parsnips, dandelions, 
bullaces, and so forth, but, though they may not be particularly 
attractive to a palate used to old Solera or Cockburn, the reason 
for them is quite obvious. They may be rough, or they may 
be too sweet, and the flavour may be distinctly unusual, but there 
is nothing wrong with the alcoholic content. If taxation of wines 
and spirits continues to soar, one may overhear a member of the 
“new poor,” when discussing his cellar, mention the fact that he 
has laid down two dozen of Mrs. Randall’s famous elderberry, 
and that he is hoping to obtain four dozen of her cowslip which 
this year promises to be a vintage. 


SUALLY one has to suffer for a good September by bad 
weather in October, and this year we seem to have paid 
rather more than the market price for the three weeks’ warmth 
and sun which began with the outbreak of war. The drawback 
to a cold, wet October is that it starts our all-too-long winter 
a month earlier than is absolutely necessary, and here we are in 
the middle of November with six weeks’ frost and rain to our 
debit before winter has really begun. 

The sharp night frosts have finished off the scarlet runners 
and have damaged some of the maize plants on low-lying land. 
This maize, sown between the mangels and swedes, is now standing 
as patches of unhealthy yellow with waving discoloured fronds 
where a week ago was lush green growth. As a cattle fodder 
it has lost much of its value, and it is a pity we cannot evolve a 
strain of maize that will survive a few nights when the thermometer 
drops below freezing point. Perhaps this is too much to hope 
for, seeing that in the Transvaal, the home of the maize or 
‘“‘ mealie,” a late spring frost will often cut down the whole crop 
and almost ruin the farmers in the area. 

Maize, on account of its large sugar content, is becoming 
increasingly popular with farmers in the south, and it would seem 
to the uninstructed observer that it is now not only sown to a much 
greater extent than was the case formerly, but also that it grows 
very much larger. On one plot in this part of the world the 
plants had shot up to a height of over seven feet, with the male 
fertilising flower in full blossom at the top and an average of four 
cobs forming on the stem. Almost, but not quite, we were 
within sight of corn on the cob with melted butter—a dish for 
dirty feeders—but one stiff frost wiped out the delightful 
prospect in a night. Now the cobs we envied will be chopped 
up and served in the manger of some cow, who will nose them 
over and blow on them as being frost-bitten and unfit for 
bovine consumption. 
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A YOUNGER 
BRITAIN ' 
COMES OF AGE 


SCENERY AND CENTENARY 
OF NEW ZEALAND 


By LESLIE VERRY 


* ORE English than the English.”’ 

The phrase, to most New 

Zealanders, has a ring familiar 

as their own door-bell. But it 

is not of their own boastful 

invention. It was devised, many years ago, 

by English visitors in involuntary tribute to 

the fidelity with which settlers had reproduced 

for themselves and their children in the remote 

Dominion the atmosphere, the architecture, 

the outlook upon life, and the social institu- 

tions of the ‘““ Homeland ” community from 
which they chiefly sprang. 

To-day there is a healthily independent 
school of thought among New Zealanders, 
not lacking its champions and apostles, which 
declares that the time has come to foster a 
national spirit more expressive of the country’s 
own eventful history, without abating any 
whit of the common loyalties which still 
make one the two peoples of the United 
Kingdom and of New Zealand. New Zealand 
has grown up. But there was never firmer 
ground, and never less need, for stating that 
no striving after a true expression of the 
Dominion’s peculiar individual achievement 
implies the least weakening of its warm 
affection for things English. 

It is against this acknowledged background 
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(Above) THE VOLCANO NGAURUHOE 
IN THE HEART OF TONGARIRO 
NATIONAL PARK 
(Left) RUAPEHU, THE HIGHEST PEAK 
IN THE NORTH ISLAND (9,175 ft.) 


Chateau Tongariro stands at its foot 


that New Zealand stands this month on the 
threshold of her centennial. Though it was 
not until February 6th, 1840, that was signed 
the Treaty of Waitangi, conferring the 
sovereignty of Queen Victoria on the Maoris, 
for whom 512 chieftains eventually sub- 
scribed, the Centennial Exhibition, about 
which the principal events of celebration will 
focus, opens at Rongotai, Wellington, this 
month, thus marking New Zealand’s com- 
pletion of one hundred years under the 
British flag. 

A few days after war was declared, the 
acting Premier, Mr. Peter Fraser, announced 
that, despite the nation’s absorption in the 
common war effort, it had been decided to 
carry out the full programme of centennial 
events which had been arranged. ‘‘'To do 
otherwise,” he said, ‘“‘ would be to imply that 
in this one sphere at least we had admitted 
defeat. Nothing, of course, could be farther 
from our purpose.”” There was general 
approval of this resolve, and, although few 
of the overseas visitors who had planned to 
share in this significant occasion will now be 
able to do so, New Zealanders have confidence 
in their own ability to carry on. ‘That the 
Centennial as a whole will be stirring in its 
recognition of an epoch passed, of a new one 
beginning in circumstances of extreme diffi- 
culty, admits no doubt. 

At the same time, the Dominion has 
already given striking proof of its whole- 
hearted support of Britain in prosecuting the 
war. The country which between 1914 and 
1918 gave, as Mr. Winston Churchill re- 
minded us in his “‘ Step by Step,” published 
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early this year, a higher proportion of its 
man-power than any other member State 
cf the Empire, was this time the first to 
follow Britain with an official declaration 
of war. The day before Sir John Simon 
introduced his War Budget in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Walter Nash, freshly 
returned home from his visit to London 
during the English summer, announced 
his own provision for meeting New 
Zealand’s immediate war needs. It 
involved all-round increases in taxation 
on incomes, estates, beer, tobacco and 
other goods. 

Even before the war began, an 
effective answer had been given to critics 
who suggested that a Labour Government 
might be laggard with defence. New 
Zealand’s contribution to Imperial de- 
fence had increased by 127 per cent. in 
less than two years under direct spending, 
and was at the rate of more than 
£2,000,000 per annum. With the heavy 
outlay on military aerodromes through 
the Public Works Department, the sum 
was very much greater. Since Mr. 
Savage’s Government assumed office four 
years ago, the Dominion’s air arm has 
been vastly expanded. New aerodromes 
have been constructed up and down both 
North and South Islands, personnel has 
been trained and increased, and large 
numbers of modern machines ordered 
from Britain. Now, following the visit 
of the British Air Mission to Wellington 
early this year, the manufacture of aero- 
planes in New Zealand for the first time 
is under way. Moreover, more than 
400 pilots have already been sent to 
Britain for service with the R.A.F., and 
regular drafts will continue to arrive until 
the war is ended. 

In London and at home New 
Zealand was also the first Dominion to 
begin enlistment of volunteers for home 
or Overseas service. Volunteers are now 
in active training. In the vital matter 
of supplies New Zealand is also pulling 
her weight. 

Briefly, then, it can be said un- 
equivocally that New Zealand, just one 
hundred years old, is fulfilling in spirit 
and letter her repeated pledges to make 
common cause with “‘ the Mother Coun- 
try,” as the current sentiment, the 
oft-chided phrase, still describes Great 
Britain. 

The heritage which she is defending 
on her own account is no less enviable 
for its comparative lack of tradition. In 
the brief span of years since Samuel 
Marsden, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
Captain William Hobson, Sir George 
Grey, William Colenso and others of like 
stature so boldly founded a new nation in 
the Aoteraoa which Captain Cook had 
rediscovered in the wake of Abel Tasman 
and the peerless navigators of the first 
Six Canoes, settlement and development 
have proceeded with as much vision as 
rapidity, for all the errors of administra- 
tion which were inevitably made. New 
Zealanders to-day are proud to remember, 
too, that others besides the English have 
contributed to their country’s vigorous 
growth. The “ Scandies,’’ who poured 
in from Norway, Denmark and Sweden, 
fitted the hard environment admirably ; 
the French were forestalled at Akaroa by 
a matter of mere days ; Poles, Germans, 
Yugoslavs and a sprinkling of nationals 
from most countries of Europe have found 
and earned new homes on the farms and 
in the towns of the new land. The tale 
of Ditley Monrad, Prime Minister of 
Denmark and a bishop of his Church, 
who migrated to start a new life with his 
family in a clay whare (hut) on the banks 
of the Manawatu River, remains a great 
adventure too little known. 

Inheriting the reward of men and 
women so dauntless, New Zealanders 
taking stock of their country at this 
time—and one of the most valuable 
things being done during the Centennial 
is the wealth of research which has 
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LOOKING OVER THE CENTENNIAL 


proceeded under the Historical Committee—must be amazed 
and impressed at the complex richness of the life they now take 
for granted after three or four generations of settlement. The 
country has been markedly industrialised in recent years, but 
its population remains less than two million people, and the 
Dominion enjoys in excelsis the boon of the New World : liberal 
open spaces assured to those who come after against all possible 
inroads of urbanisation and closer settlement. Only one-seventh 
larger than Great Britain in total extent, New Zealand boasts a 
chain of national parks with a total area of more than 3,000,000 
acres, in addition to another 750.000 acres of scenic reserves. 

The diverse landscape of plains, broad valleys, numerous 
swiftly flowing rivers and hill-locked lakes, all overshadowed to 
some extent by the many mountains which intersect the North 
Island and traverse the South like a true geological spine, presents 
the widest variety between one and another of these national parks, 
which guarantees that, bring the war what it may, New Zealand 
will at least preserve the essentials of a free and active outdoor 
life for her whole community. The largest park is the Fiordland 
National Park, which embraces Milford Sound, its many fiord 
neighbours, and most of the hinterland necessary for their intelli- 
gent preservation. 

But it is Tongariro National Park, in the heart of the North 
Island, which we New Zealanders regard to-day as being our 
principal national playground and which, because of its more 
advanced development, best illustrates the trend of national-park 
policy in the Dominion. With an area of 150,000 acres, the 
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park has been enlarged around a nucleus of the three major peaks, 
Tongariro, Ngauruhoe and Ruapehu, which were presented to 
the nation in 1887 by TeHeuHeu Tukino, a high hereditary chief 
of the Taupo tribe. Subsequent land purchases have assured 
that not only the whole environs of the mountain trinity, but 
considerable tracts of beech forest and the magnificent tussock 
prairie plateau stretching away to the Kaimanawa ranges on the 
south and east, will remain free of access to hardy souls still unborn. 
Rich in Maori folk-lore, the region offers such freakish contrasts 
as the steaming lake, snow-girt, on Ruapehu’s summit, at a height 
of g,oooft., and a diversity of landscape and flora which have 
been the remark and the despair of botanists from all parts of 
the world. Let me hasten to conclude that other areas, par- 
ticularly in the South Island, are capable of development to an 
equal degree of attractiveness. New areas are still being reserved. 
Indeed, the creation of new national parks has been one of the 
practical ways of raising memorials to the pioneers. 

New Zealand, in spite of critical times ahead, yet stands on her 
threshold of things to come, earnest in her sense of opportunity 
and obligation alike, but still rejoicing, as she should do, in the 
richness of her gifts. We live in, and face, momentous days. 
If New Zealand is ever called upon to sustain the 40,000,000 
people which Lord Strabolgi, after his visit there this year, was 
reported to have declared she could absorb, she should prove 
capable not only of sustaining them materially but of providing 
them with a way of living that will make prophetic that Pacific 
Ocean in which this favoured land is set. 
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THE CHATEAU TONGARIRO IN NEW ZEALAND’S NATIONAL PLAYGROUND 
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THE FARMER’S BUSINESS 


III.—MEETING WAR-TIME NEEDS 





4. Dixon Scott 
“THE BEST OF THE GRASS FARMERS OF SOMERSET, CHESHIRE AND LEICESTERSHIRE CAN CONVINCE 
ANYONE THAT THEY ARE MAKING FULL USE OF THEIR LAND.” A SCENE IN THE VALE OF AVALON 


VERY farmer knows his corner of Britain. We know 

the land and its capacities, and we know the farmers 

and their capabilities. We can judge pretty well what 

is practicable in our district and what is not. Even so 

we sometimes get a surprise and almost a shock when 
some newcomer takes over a farm we know well and sets out to 
farm the land on a system that is new to the district. ‘There may 
be much head-shaking among the neighbours, but he will get 
full credit for his enterprise if he succeeds in making the farm pay 
and, more important in local estimation, keeping the land in good 
heart and enhancing the reputation of the farm. 

Most of us who live close to the soil are conservative in our 
ideas and apt to frown on systems of farming about which we 
have no first-hand knowledge. ‘‘ That may answer in Northum- 
berland but it won’t do in Norfolk,” is what we say to ourselves 
when we hear or read of a farming system very different from 
our own. Such conservatism, almost parochialism, may be 
deplored by the farmer’s mentors who are always trying to teach 
him his business, but the farmer’s outlook is understandable. 

Although this is a small island, there are infinite variations 
in its soil and climate. It is local conditions more than the 
farmer’s conservatism which determine the system of farming 
that is generally followed in a district. Nevertheless, local 
farming practice does change to keep pace with changed times 
and new systems are grafted on to the established practice of the 
district. It will not do in these days to be too much impressed 
with the difficulties of adopting new methods even if the under- 
taking does involve a minor revolution in the established ways 
of the farm. ‘To-day many of us are being forced willy-nilly 
to change our ways of farming. The war has undermined the 
economy of some farming systems and re-affirmed the value of 





others. What was sound farming economy last year may not 
be this year. We have to judge our systems of farming in the 
light of war-time conditions and the needs of the nation. 

The type of farming which needs least alteration to-day is 
the Norfolk system based on the four-course rotation of crops— 
roots, barley, clover and wheat. There must be very few farmers, 
even in Norfolk, who have clung to the original system. Roots 
are expensive to grow nowadays, calling for much hand labour. 
As the annual crop returns show, the production of turnips, swedes 
and mangolds has fallen from 1,500,000 acres before the last war 
to 625,000 acres now. In East Anglia sugar beet has taken over 
part of the root acreage, but the 330,000 acres of beet is a slight 
substitute for the 875,000 acres of other roots which have dis- 
appeared. Roots are still grown, but they no longer provide the 
broad basis of good husbandry and fertility on which the old 
four-course system rested. Without such a large root-break 
the arable land is not so clean and goes without the sheep-fold 
and the treading of the golden hoof which ensured fertility for 
the succeeding corn crop. 

Barley, the linch-pin in the four-course system on light land, 
has proved an uncertain crop in recent years. The most marked 
effect is to be seen on the poorer soils in the Lincoln Wold area, 
where the farmer has not been able to count with certainty on 
good prices for either barley or sheep and the economy of his 
farming system has broken down. He has Jacked the means, 
and possibly the enterprise, to adapt his established system, and 
since 1928 he has had a very lean time. Yet who would say that, 
from the standpoint of good husbandry, he has not tried to follow 
the best system of farming, proved to be well suited to this wold 
land? The fundamental principles of his cropping system are 
sound enough. 
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Looking farther north to the Border country, the farmer 
who knows his craft must be impressed by the high standard of 
farming which the Tweedside men have set. They have adapted 
the four-course system to conditions of higher rainfall. The 
clover ley will stand there for more than one year, and when 
the right mixture of seeds is used and the land is properly farmed 
a highly productive sward is obtained which will carry a large 
head of cattle and sheep for three, four and five years before the 
herbage deteriorates and the plough goes in again to prepare for 
cereal cropping. The Northumberland farmer can show the 
merits of alternate husbandry to perfection. His cattle and sheep 
thrive on the clean young pastures, and his corn crops flourish 
on soil which has been well stocked. Farming under this system 
a man spreads the risks of the market. If sheep are a poor trade, 
fat cattle or wheat may be giving a good return. Moreover, the 
farm is a well balanced unit, and with highly productive pastures 
the outlay on purchased feeding-stuffs is not too heavy. 

To my way of thinking the type of alternate husbandry 
practised in the Border country is a model which all of us who 
are arable farmers can study with profit. Grass and clover leys 
will not stand for four or five years in dry 
East Anglia, so most Norfolk farmers will 
say. ‘They may be right. Certainly the 
pioneers have proved that such leys will 
stand well in the light land areas of 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Dorset, Hamp- 
shire and Berkshire. But there too the 
general standard of arable farming is not 
now nearly so high as it was when barley 
and sheep provided a sure foundation for 
good husbandry. 

Are dairy cows and imported feeding- 
stuffs, which can be bought more cheaply 
than corresponding fodder crops can be 
grown in this country, to blame for the 
deterioration of our established farming 
systems ? The four-course system and 
minor modifications could not persist in 
many arable districts when corn prices 
were low and labour costs were rising. 
But the farmer had to pay his way, and 
even in the areas not considered at all 
ideal for dairying the milk cow has 
established her supremacy as the rent- 
payer. Large tracts of the country which 
had been under the plough for generations 
were allowed to tumble to grass. Some 
keep for the milking herd and the followers 
was grown, but the cake merchant’s lorry 
became more important than the fields in 
maintaining the output of the farm. This 
is a poor system of farming, with little to 
commend it. 

The farmer turned cow-keeper would 
be an object of pity, if not scorn, if good 
farming paid as it should. In the same 
category comes the man who fattens pigs 
on a factory scale, dependent for his 
barley and other feeding-stuffs not on the 
land but on the docks and the merchants. 
These are unsound growths on our farming 
practice. The first month of war with the 
curtailment of imports of concentrated 
feeding-stuffs has exposed their weakness. 
The land must be the basis of any healthy 
system of farming. It will be a hearten- 
ing sight this winter to find these 
factory cow-keepers and _ pig-feeders 
turning of necessity to the plough to 
grow for themeslves the oats, beans and 
the barley which their stock will need as this war goes on. 

The plough is not, of course, the only recipe for a sound 
farming system. The best of the grass farmers of Somerset, 
Cheshire and Leicestershire can convince anyone that they are 
making full use of their land. There are farms on the Somerset 
hills where the value of the improved strains of grasses and clovers 
have been realised for years past. The farmers ploughed not to 
grow corn crops but to re-seed and establish more productive 
grazing. They know the value of really nutritious grass from early 
spring through to late autumn, and their farming system, devoted 
to milk production, does turn the land to good advantage. ‘The 
same is true of some Cheshire farms, where the pastures are 
managed to such good effect that as many as forty cows may be 
maintained on 50 acres. Imported feeding-stuffs are used, but 
the grass fields are the basis of economical production. Leicester- 
shire provides another and rather different example of a sound 
farming system based on permanent grass. ‘The pastures of the 
Market Harborough district have a reputation of their own. 
Through many years of careful management and good husbandry 
highly productive swards have been established which will fatten 
bullocks throughout the summer without any recourse to cake. 

But these are no more than islands of good pasture farming 
in a waste of indifferent grassland. It is the thousands of acres 
of wasted land now lying in grass of a sort which must in war-time 
be brought under a productive system of farming, suited, of course, 
to local conditions. ‘The underlying purpose of the ploughing-up 
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campaign is to get more food produced, food for animals as well 
as food for human beings. The old spirit of self-sufficiency 
which animated our farming in past generations has to be recap- 
tured. As a nation we cannot afford in war-time to use American 
dollars to buy barley and maize. We must learn again the lessons 
which those great landowners, ‘“‘ Turnip’ Townsend and Coke 
of Norfolk, taught our forefathers, and make our farms in them- 
selves more highly productive. 

How are these lessons of good husbandry and productive 
farming to be put into effect to-day ? Surely by re-building the 
systems of farming which stood the country in such good stead 
when our fields had to feed the towns, and such adventitious aids 
as ground nut cake, cotton cake and maize were unknown. From 
now onwards we have to plan our farms to produce more wheat 
and potatoes and, no less important, more oats, beans, barley and 
other fodder crops, to maintain our dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep, 
pigs and poultry. 

In the national interest the emphasis could with advantage 
be put on dairy cows and sheep. Both can be maintained entirely 
on the products of the soil. We cannot increase beef production 
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«+ CHESHIRE... WHERE THE PASTURES ARE MANAGED TO SUCH GOOD 
EFFECT THAT AS MANY AS FORTY COWS MAY BE MAINTAINED ON 
FIFTY ACRES” 


within the next two years, but, as the Minister of Agriculture 
has urged upon us, we can increase the lamb crop for next year 
and 1941 by keeping for breeding the ewe lambs which would 
normally be killed as mutton this winter. ‘There are farms where 
pig breeding and egg production can be developed economically 
as part of the farming system. This is not the time to be thinking 
about the expansion of specialist production, but rather to con- 
centrate on securing, directly and indirectly, the fullest measure 
of food production from the land. 

Such changes in farming plans as we should now make would 
not in many instances be economical or profitable in normal 
times. Otherwise we should have made them. Farmers have to 
undertake these commitments in the national interest, and the 
Government which makes this call for increased production cannot 
deny farmers the means to carry out these new plans. Ploughing 
up grassland and re-casting an established farming system calls 
for expenditure which many farmers are not in a position to 
undertake after a sequence of lean years. It seems essential that 
present selling prices should be raised to provide cash, and that 
definite assurances in terms of guaranteed minimum prices for 
wheat, potatoes and livestock should be given immediately to 
cover 1940 and 1941, so that farmers can see far enough ahead 
to readjust their farming plans to war-time conditions. Farmers 
will take risks and make sacrifices like everyone else, but to-day 
they lack the financial support needed to carry the food production. 
campaign through to full success. CINCINNATUS. 


The fourth article in this series will deal with Stocking the Farm, and will be published in our issue of December 16th. 
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AALAND ISLANDS: GLIMPSES OF A STRATEGIC ARCHIPELAGO 





FLEET 


HARBOUR OF THE LARGEST SURVIVING 


OF «WIND-JAMMERS ” 


F all regions in northern Europe one would have said 

that the Aaland Archipelago, between Finland and 

Sweden, would be the most remote from any shadow 

of conflict. Here are a myriad islets—from 300 to 

6,500 of them, depending on what is regarded as an 

island !—which suddenly emerged from the as yet unsettled 

‘** Pact ’’ between the new “ imperialism ” of Berlin and Moscow. 

Geographically, these Aalands belong to Finland, whose yeoman- 

farmer President, Kyosti Kallio, has been sitting in anxious parley 

with the three Scandinavian kings. Ethnographically, and by 
sympathy, they look to Sweden. 

Yet how calm and “ unpolitical ’? seem these friendly isles, 


whose capital of Mariehamn 
harbours the world’s largest 
fleet of sailing vessels! These 


belong to Captain Gustav Ericc- 
son, whose star ‘‘ windjammer ”’ 


—the grain-laden Hertzogin 
Cecile—was wrecked on our own 
coast a couple of years ago. 


Three-quarters of the big square- 
rigged ‘‘ sailers’’ registered at 
Lloyd’s belong to this Aaland 
proprietor, who owns _ nearly 
100 of them, totalling 70,000 
tons. These beautiful ships 
employ most of the population, 
although other industries are 
also pursued, among them silver 
foxes, grain, dairy produce, and 
such-like North European occu- 
pations. 

Living is here both simple 
and cheap, as a glance at these 
illustrations will indicate. The 
islands are mainly inhabited by 
Swedes. Many of their village 
churches, like that in Jurmo, 
contain votive offerings of an- 
cient ships, either on the altars 
or else hung from their roofs. 
Then one passes abruptly to the 
other extreme at Kékar, where 
an ultra-modern ambulance 
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TYPICAL AALAND SCENERY: THE LANDINGZ PLACE 


airplane is stationed like a British lifeboat, to be used in emergency 
cases, as we might see one in the Orkneys or in Arctic Canada. An 
unfamiliar headquarters for sport could be found in this fascinating 
archipelago: fishing, shooting, yachting, and even motoring. 
And Finland is easily reached, whether by sea and rail, or by 
the Scandinavian Air Express. On this service is used a Douglas 
liner carrying twenty-one passengers. 

This much-disputed group has changed hands several times 
since Peter the Great defeated the Swedes at sea in 1714. The 
isles to-day form part of the Finnish province of Abo-Bjérneborg. 
Sweden ceded them to Russia in 1809. The largest is Aaland Isle, 
whose sturdy population are seafarers and fishermen, to whom 
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independence is as vital as the air they breathe. Most of the Aalands are 
desolate rocks, part of a dangerous granite reef extending along the south 
coast of Finland. The soil is thin and sandy, and the winter climate severe. 
Yet there are forests of Scotch fir, spruce and birch ; and rye, barley, flax 
and vegetables are grown in sufficient quantity for the wants of the people. 
Considerable numbers of cattle are reared, and large quantities of salted 
meat and fish are exported, as well as hides, butter and cheese. There are 
excellent harbours—notably that of Ytternis-—which at one time were of 
high value to Czarist Russia because they were frozen for a much briefer 
period than those on the Finnish mainland coast. When the islands 
were ceded to Imperial Russia with the lands that formed the Grand Duchy 
of Finland, an already anxious Sweden was unable to secure an agreement 
that the Aalands should not be fortified. This question became a vital 
one for Britain also, since her commerce in the Baltic was menaced. Accord- 
ingly, in 1854, during the Crimean War, an Anglo-French force attacked 
and destroyed the fortress of Bomersund, against the erection of which 
Lord Palmerston had vainly protested a couple of decades before. 

But by the Aaland Convention of March 3oth, 1856, it was agreed 
between Great Britain. France and Russia that ‘‘ The Aaland Islands 
shall not be fortified, nor may any military or naval establishments be 
maintained or created on them.’ Nor was Palmerston satisfied until he 
could declare in the Commons that he had “‘ now placed a barrier between 
Russia and the North of Europe.”’ 

Again, in 1906 it was rumoured that Russia, under pretext of stopping 
the smuggling of arms into her Grand Duchy of Finland, was massing 
sizeable naval and military forces in these islands. But so ticklish was this 
peculiar question that the Powers by common consent dropped it. Then 
the Aalands relapsed into their primitive peace until the ‘“ Moscow Burning ”’ 
of Hitler’s famous “‘ bible ’’—‘‘ Mein Kampf,” by his political adviser 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, raised once more the “problem” of the Baltic 
States. 

Politically, these islanders are free ; in other words, they form a more or 
less independent province within the Finnish State. After the Great War (in 
1921) anew “Aaland Statute’ was signed by Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
— Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Latvia, Sweden—and Poland. To-day FINSTROM, THE “CATHEDRAL” OF THE 
Stalin seems to be repeating the blunt saying of Peter the Great : ‘‘ Open a ISLANDS 





(Above) THE AMBULANCE PLANE AT KOKAR, CONTRASTING WITH 
THE OLD MEANS OF TRANSPORT 
(Left) VOTIVE SHIPS HANG IN SEVERAL OF THE ISLAND 
CHURCHES 





window into Europe. And if you can’t 
get it opened, then smash it without 
more ado!” 

Fortification of the islands by Russia 
would not only dominate Finland’s outlet 
to the Baltic, it would also bring the 
“Reds” within striking distance of 
Sweden and Stockholm. Last year the 
Diet in Helsingfors brought in a Bill to 
spend 426,000,000 Finnish marks 
(£1,885,000) on a three-year plan to 
fortify at least the three southernmost 
isles of Ké6kar, Bjérk6 and _ Lagskiir. 
This, it was held, would link up with 
Sweden’s own “ barrier ”’ and also protect 
Finland’s communications with Western 
Europe. The archipelago forms not 
only a bridge between Sweden and Fin- 
land but a barrier blocking the northern 
Baltic. Held by a hostile Power, the 
islands could menace the transport of 
Sweden’s 14,000,000 tons of iron ore, 
whereof Germany buys four times as 
much as any other nation. And obvi- 
ously a naval or air base, such as could 
be established at Kékar especially, could 
to a great extent dominate the whole 
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STARLINGS IN SUMMER AND WINTER 


By FRANCES PITT 
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UR land, it is commonly said, has 

been immune from invasion since 

the Norman Conquest; yet the 

persons who make this glib state- 

ment overlook the fact that it is 
invaded annually and by great hosts from 
that very area with whose ruler we are 
now at war. I refer to the huge numbers 
of starlings that migrate each autumn to 
these islands from North Central Europe, 
and from North and East Prussia in par- 
ticular. They come here not by ones and 
twos but in hosts. Some idea of the scope 
of this invasion may be gleaned from watch- 
ing the starling flocks that come in in the 
late afternoon to roost in central London, 
and these are not large compared with the 
flocks that congregate at country roosting 
places. 

The investigations of the past few years 
into the migratory movements of the star- 
ling have established that whereas our 
native bird is more or less sedentary and 
travels little, the starling of the Baltic 
countries is a regular migrant, arriving here 
from the end of September to November, 
to swell the flocks that hustle across the 
afternoon sky and afford the watcher an 
amazing spectacle when the myriads do 
aerial manceuvres above their roosting 
place. 

The vast crowd sways and swirls, lifts 
like wind-borne smoke, turns, swoops and 
descends with a crashing roar upon the 
trees. Those left behind turn and whirl 
again, and then there is another roar as 
they too drop down. 

It is not long since we were discussing 
with some anxiety the position of the star- 
ling in relation to the herds of Britain. It 

> ay aa > 6 y y “6 ” = 
A STARLING AT ITS NEST IN A HOLLOW TREE a ee ee 
Showing insects brought as food for the young alleged that a starling might in the morning 
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be hopping about on Continental turf 
where there were cattle suffering from 
the disease, get the infection on beak 
and feet, and in the afternoon be on 
our east coast contaminating the grass 
of Norfolk or Kent. 

The many autumn outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth in eastern England 
during recent years lend support to 
the accusation. I thought of all this 
when studying the family affairs of a 
pair of starlings that used one of my 
nest-boxes last spring, for the young 
ones suffered from “ gapes.” 

It is well known that “ gapes ”— 
such a nuisance to the poultry keeper 
and so widespread among young 
chickens, also young turkeys and young 
game birds—is spread by various birds, 
but I had not actually observed a case 
of it in a passerine. 

The nest-box is a large one on a 
wall facing north-west, and has been 
used by starlings every spring since I 
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From this time forward one or 
two young starlings were nearly 
always on the look-out, gazing upon 
the garden world with juvenile 
curiosity, and ready to open expectant 
beaks whenever any bird flew over. 
They recognised their parents while 
still afar and then became very excited. 
Those on the look-out had to endure 
pushing and shoving from _ below, 
whence the rest of the family tried to 
get up and obtain a seat on the grand 
stand. But it had only accommodation 
for two, which those in possession were 
loath to give up, so there was a good 
deal of bickering in that nest. 

It was when watching the doings 
of the family that I noticed that several, 
if not all, of them were suffering from 
gapes. One was particularly bad. It 
was gaping most of the time, and was 
not, no doubt in consequence, so 
forward in development as its fellows. 
It was left behind when they flew from 
the nest, and remained in the box for 





put it there five years ago. They were 

late this past summer, and it was June a — . 
before eggs were laid, when some nest Ns pal 
material was hurriedly thrust into the 
box and five eggs appeared. These 
were soon replaced by five young ones, 
the usual semi-naked ugly “ squabs,”’ 
which raised yellow-flanged beaks on long, unsteady necks in 
hungry appeal for food and more food. The old birds stoked them 
steadily but without appeasing them. But the worst troubles of 
the parents did not arise until the nestlings had gained strength 
and could scramble up to the entrance hole. Then things got 
very difficult. The returning bird, coming home with a_ beakful 
of grubs—earthworms figured prominently on the menu—found 
a hungry youngster sitting at the entrance, peering this way and 
that, and squeaking open-beaked for food. The problem looked 
simple ; indeed, at first glance there did not appear to be any 
problem. All the parent had to do was to alight on the top of 
the box, lean over, and drop the food into the wide, expectant 
beak below. However, the starling had grown used to flying 
straight to the entrance: hole ; moreover, it hated leaning from 
the top of the box, whence, it obviously feared, it would over- 
balance and fall. ‘The result was that old bird and young ones 
got worked up into a state of hysteria. ‘The youngsters fluttered 
and squeaked, the parent danced about and swore lustily, but 
the most amusing thing was the way, when having at last got the 
supplies delivered, the old bird turned about and cussed her 
offspring. She stood on the roof of the box, looked down at a 
still hungry chick, and abused it in a shrill voice. It took her 
quite a minute to relieve her feelings. 
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THE OLD STARLING ARRIVES 
WITH AN EARTHWORM, A WOLF 
SPIDER AND ITS EGG-BAG 


HOPE DEFERRED 





SHE NEARLY OVERBALANCES AS 
SHE LEANS FORWARD TO FEED 
THE YOUNG ONE 


a further twenty-four hours, presenting 
= a pathetic figure sitting at the entrance, 
squeaking plaintively for the parents 
that had deserted it. 

It flew the morning after, and we 
will hope it found and safely joined the 
rest of the family. It was interesting to see not only cases of gapes in 
wild birds but to note a definite ill-effect. It has been known for 
some time that a variety of birds act as carriers of the gape worm, 
but the usual idea is that in the passerines it has small effect. 
Although I hoped this young starling would get away all right, 
my opinion was that it was too backward to do much good, and I 
thought little of its chances. Apart from interest in the individual, 
apart, too, from the harm done to poultry by carrying gape-worm 
infection, it was pleasing to find evidence of some check on the 
increase of the starling, which multiplies so steadily and at times 
is such a nuisance. The winter flocks damage their roosting places, 
they sometimes raid the young wheat, and we credit starlings with 
being carriers of cattle and poultry diseases. In the spring they 
evict greater spotted and green woodpeckers from their nest holes, 
and in autumn are not above raiding fruit ; yet we must give credit 
where it is due and remember that the starling is chiefly a grub 
and insect eater. Watch the busy members of a flock of starlings 
at work on the turf, and it will be realised, despite the many things 
we can say against it, that the starling is a good friend to agri- 
culture. Among food that I have seen brought to the nest are 
earthworms, flies, including the daddy-long-legs, green caterpillars, 
wireworms, spiders, moths, and much of an insectivorous nature 
that could not be positively identified. 








THE JOB SAFELY DONE, SHE 
CURSES LOUDLY TO RELIEVE 
HER FEELINGS 
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Only completed last year, Great Swifts is an interesting and successful adaptation of Georgian 


tradition to a modern country house. 


NVALUABLE though the big Victorian and Edwardian 

mansions have proved in the present emergency, country- 

house building on the grand old scale is now definitely a 

thing of the past. The experience of the last twenty years 
has shown that only what used to be considered moderate-sized 
country houses suit contemporary tastes and incomes, and 
perhaps some of them will seem large by the time the war is 
over and the last evacuee has been returned to town. That 
very little new building will be undertaken for some time is 
obvious. Particular interest, therefore, belongs to those country 
houses that have come into being recently, in what, one day, 
we may call “the years between.” In the last few weeks 
Hamstone House, near Weybridge, and Stockgrove, near 
Leighton Buzzard—both notable houses of the past decade 
have been illustrated in Country Lire. Great Swifts is a third, 
and it was only completed last year. 

The house replaces one which, in spite of its considerable 
age, had been so much pulled about that it possessed little 
architectural interest and was, moreover, inconveniently planned. 
In the nineteenth century it came to be known as Swifts Place, 
but the older name has been reverted to—one which it, like 
many another Kentish house, probably gained from some 
forgotten family that owned it centuries ago. When the property 
is first traceable in records, early in the sixteenth century, it 
formed one of several estates in Cranbrook that belonged to 


a Gov mle le : 


The architect is Mr. Geddes Hyslop. 


Alexander Courthope of Goddards Green, then known as 
Wards. The Courthopes were clothiers of the prosperous 
Wealden town, and Alexander Courthope, who died a wealthy 
man in 1525, devised Swifts to his youngest son, William. 
How long the Courthopes owned it is not known, but by 1679 
it was in the possession of Charles Cooke. His family held 
Swifts for a little over a hundred years, three generations of 
John Cookes succeeding to it, until on the death of the last of 
them in 1782 it was bought by a Thomas Adams. He turned 
the house which he found into a brick-fronted Georgian resi- 
dence, but his affluence did not last long, and by the early years 
of last century Swifts was occupied by a Major John Austen. 
Somewhere about 1840 it was acquired by Robert Tooth, who 
made a small fortune as a local brewer. Subsequently it was 
purchased by Colonel Boyd Alexander, who carried out further 
alterations to the house. But his son, Major Richard Alexander, 
forsook Swifts for Old Wilsley, the charming timber-framed house 
near by, and in 1935 the property was sold to its present owner. 

Such in bald outline is the story of a Wealden homestead 
which rose to be a country seat and in the process acquired a 
park, whose fine trees catch the eye as you enter Cranbrook 
from the north. The trees, indeed, blot out the town’s most 
conspicuous object, its white-painted windmill, in the view 
from the house, but though you cannot see Cranbrook itself 
there is a lovely vista southwards down the sloping park between 
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1—THE ENTRANCE FRONT, APPROACHED FROM THE NORTH-WEST 
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2.—FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. MODERN VARIATIONS ON A GEORGIAN THEME 
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3.—THE LOGGIA WITH ITS FIREPLACE 
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LOOKING OUT THROUGH THE VESTIBULE. 


INTRIGUING PATTERN OF 








5.—THE STAIRCASE HALL 


a tulip tree and some magnificent old pines that 
line the eastward extension of the lawn. The 
drive approaches the house from the north-west, and 
as you come up to it, you notice on your left a small 
Georgian stable block which has been retained. 
There is no discordancy, however, between old and 
new, for the house has been built of soft-toned 
two inch Dutch bricks which are subdued without 
being anemic in colour. 

The main front of the old house faced west. 
It was a tall three-storeyed building with a steep- 
pitched roof. In its place Mr. Geddes Hyslop has 
designed a house which is confined to two floors and 
is planned so that most of the rooms face south or 
west, getting the best of the view and the sun. Major 
Cazalet wanted a loggia incorporated in the building, 
and its three round arches form the main feature of 
the principal front, which was made the south one 
(Fig. 2). The style of the building is a pleasant 
adaptation of Georgian vernacular. With its hipped 
roofs, moulded cornice and well defined chimney 
stacks, it may be said to derive from the late Stuart 
house of which Eltham Lodge and Squerryes are 
two Kentish examples; but the flattened pitch of 











6.—THE GARDEN DOORWAY OF THE BIG 
DRAWING-ROOM 


roofs and pediments, the French windows and the 
twin bows on the west end have a late Georgian 
flavour about them. Not that the house is a pastiche 
-far from it. Rather it is an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic adaptation to modern needs of a style the 
beauty of which is that it serves us as well to-day 
as it did our eighteenth-century forefathers. ‘This 
new house in a matured setting looks right and yet 
does not pretend to look old or aggressively new. 
Where most architects would have wanted to display 
their originality, Mr. Hyslop has preferred to use 
common sense and a restrained good taste. 
Returning now to the entrance front (Fig. 1), 
it should be said that the office wing on the left 
formed part of the old house, but it has been re- 
fronted and given interest and character by the 
series of shallow arches in which the lower windows 
are framed. This north side of the house has less 
formality than the garden front. It is recessed in 
the centre, the space between the wings being filled 
by a porch, the three arches of which echo those of 
the loggia. The entrance door is set within a concave 
elliptical wall and opens into a vestibule, the first 
section of which is top-lighted through a cupola 
supported on pendentives (Fig. 4). The curves above 
are repeated in the black and white marble paving, 
ingeniously designed to centre in the sunk door-mat. 
On the inner side the “ ripples” from the centre 
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7._THE BIG DRAWING-ROOM, 


LINED WITH RICHL 


are carried on into the inner section, which opens through a 
glass door into the staircase hall (Fig. 5). A very compact and 
neat arrangement of cloakrooms flanks the entrance hall. 

The staircase hall is given something of the spaciousness 
and dignity that was usual in the eighteenth century but is less 
common to-day, and that with remarkably little sacrifice of space, 
as the plans show. At either end are pairs of round arches, 
giving access eastwards to 
the library and dining-room, 
westwards to the big draw- 
ing-room, the staircase itself 
going up from the west 
end under the inner of the 
two arches seen in Fig. 5. 
Doorways in the south wall 
of this hall take you into 
the loggia (Fig. 3). The 
idea of a fireplace in a 
loggia Major Cazalet got 
from America. It makes it 
possible to sit outside with- 
out discomfort on a cool 
evening or to have meals 
in the open air on those 
many sunny days which 
are still not quite warm 
enough to tempt one away 
from a fire. 

The dining-room (Fig. 8), 
at the east end, was designed 
to take the fine eighteenth- 
century Chinese wallpaper 
and carved woodwork that 
Major Cazalet had had for 
some time. The result is 
a charming room. ‘The 
illustration does not show 
the pair of Ionic columns 
that divide the end through 
which you enter, but gives 
an idea of the richness of 
the carved woodwork, part 
of which came from 25, 


8.—THE DINING-ROOM. 
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CARVED EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PINE PANELLING 
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Soho Square. The fireplace, which was originally in a house in 
Blackheath, has branch trails climbing up the sides of the green 
marble surround, with a pair of peacocks perching below the 
cornice of the mantelshelf, and harmonising with the exotic 
character of the wallpaper, which is a brilliant and delicately 
drawn example full of tropical life and colour. The ceiling has 
a large sunk ellipse with a fret pattern surrounding it. A beige 





AN OLD CHINESE WALLPAPER AND GEORGIAN WOOD- 
WORK 
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9.-—THE LIBRARY 


carpet, shell pink curtains and chairs covered ina . 


light green fabric go very happily with the pale brown 
of the pine woodwork. 

The library, another very attractive room, 
is at the south east corner of the house and has 
shelves incorporated in the scheme of panelling 
(Fig. g). The entrance end is marked off by 
pairs of pilasters carrying the entablature across 
the room. Over the fireplace, which is perhaps 
rather too massive for its setting, is a study by 
Reynolds for the well known portrait at Windsor 
of Alexander, tenth Earl of Eglinton, an ancestor 
of Major Cazalet’s. The colour scheme for the room 
is duck’s-egg green walls, deep brown carpet and rose 
curtains. 

The whole of the west end of the ground floor 
was reserved for a big drawing-room (Fig. 7), which 
has been lined with pine panelling of an exceptionally 
rich character, supplied by Crowther’s, and originally 
at Ashley Park, near Walton-on-Thames. All the 
panels both of walls and dado as well as the door-cases 
and window surrounds have gadrooned borders—a 
most unusual treatment. The door-cases are 
pedimented and have carved friezes of ogee 
outline. Above the windows are carvings of birds 
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and sprays of foliage, deeply undercut, 
as is the carving of the chimneypiece. 
This has a verde antico surround, and, 
above, a pair of delicately carved drops 
flanking the overmantel which frames 
a bust portrait of Stephen Cazalet 
of Clapton by Michael Dahl. The 
doors are of mahogany. They must 
have originally gone with white 
painted woodwork, and it is one 
disadvantage of pickling pine panelling 
that the naked wood cannot compete 
with mahogany, however well the carving 
may be revealed in the process. The 
furniture includes some _ remarkable 
eighteenth-century pieces—a Queen 
Anne secretaire of walnut inlaid with 
stars of holly, some notable mahogany 
chairs, and a tripod table with human 
legs, complete with silk hose and 
buckled shoes. There are also some 
notable mirrors and a pair of fine cut- 
glass chandeliers. The oak floor boards 
came from old Norfolk House. 

The staircase (Fig. 5), which came 
from Mr. Charles Angell of Bath, was 
originally in Tangier House, Taunton. 
It has three balusters to a tread—two 
spiral and one fluted—and well carved 
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11.—THE BLUE AND WHITE BEDROOM 


















scroll brackets. It has been cleverly 
adapted to its new setting by Messrs. 
Keeble, who also fitted the panelling in 
the Big Room. The gallery, cantilevered 
out above the hall, gives access to the 
bedrooms, which are well arranged and 
liberally supplied with bathrooms, treated 
in a variety of attractive colour schemes. 
Perhaps the most charming room is the 
one above the dining-room, with its 
eighteenth-century four-poster, hung 
with blue silk, and a delicate powdered 
blue and white wallpaper (Fig. 11). The 
fireplace is flanked by two pairs of 
doors, all of which are brought together 
in a coherent treatment of the wall with 
an arched recess above the grate which 
is framed by old Dutch tiles. Three of 
the doors are to cupboards, automatically 
turning on lights as you open them ; 
the fourth on the left takes you into 
a green and primrose bathroom. 

The introduction of so much old 
woodwork has been very skilfully done, 
and it forms an appropriate background to 
Major Cazalet’s fine collection of old 
furniture. At the same time it is not 
too obtrusive, as it might easily have 
been in a house less restrained and sym- 
pathetic in its design. ARTHUR OSWALD. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


THE GRAND WHIGGERY 


ITAL in their lives, in death the great Whigs are 

very shadowy ghosts. Sheridan is remembered for his 

plays, and the Duchess of Devonshire for the kisses 

she gave during the Westminster election ; but Gran- 

villes, Holland, Spencers and their like are, for most 
readers, merely a catalogue of names rearranged every few years 
into a new Ministry or a new grouping of political parties. Only 
Fox and Burke, if Burke can be called a true Whig, stand out 
clearly above the mist of time. In‘‘' The Grand Whiggery ” (John 
Murray, 16s.) Mrs. Villiers has made these dry bones live a 
turbulent, reckless, but essentially civilised life. ‘The nineteenth 
century ran away from reality to hide its ostrich head in 
the sands of romanticism, the twentieth century is so busy 
uncovering reality that it neglects the decent veil of manners 
necessary to any reasonable society, but the great Whigs neither 
deceived themselves nor forgot themselves. The Whig character 
is seer: at its most typical in the contrast between Harriet, Lady 
Bessborough and her daughter, Caroline Lamb. Rather than 
her more famous and beautiful sister, Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, Harriet is the true heroine of this book. Her life, 
superficially so brilliant, was in reality far from an easy one. 
The history of her love affair with Granville is in essentials far 
more tragic than the sorry story of Byron and Caroline Lamb, 
yet the mother’s good sense managed to keep her self-respect 
intact in the most intolerable situations while the daughter’s 
emotionalism paraded a broken heart as a suitable object for 
public exhibition. Immoral Harriet may have been, but what 
she demanded from life she paid for with a good grace. Unlike 
poor Caroline, she never imagined that she could both have her 
cake and eat it. ‘The Whigs may have insisted on certain standards 
of polite behaviour, but they delighted in eccentricity provided 
that it kept within the bounds of sanity. ‘There was nothing 
standardised about the Earl Bishop of Derry, who collected 
antiquities and engaged in jumping contests with the curates of 
his diocese. Fox himself was something of an eccentric in his 
combination of gambling, scholarship and politics, and even 
poor “ Hart,” deaf and dutiful son of the lovely Georgiana, 
indulged in a freakish passion for menageries. In an age which 
has lapsed into the ultimate boredom and insanity of war it is 
refreshment of mind to turn back to a society which was both 
entertaining and rational. Mrs. Villiers has great knowledge of 
her period, and she writes with due regard for historical accuracy, but 
she allows too many curious slips both of grammar and punctuation 
to mar her otherwise admirable book. Gina Harwoop. 


A Painters’ Pilgrimage Through Fifty Years, by A. S. Hartrick. 
(Cambridge University Press, 15s.) 

HALF a century has seen strange revolutions in the world of art, the 
rise and fall of many reputations, the appearance of numerous widely 
publicised ‘“‘ isms” which, like comets, have blazed for a short time 
and then gradually faded away. Mr. Hartrick, as a painter bringing 
to the artist’s eye the craftsman’s sincerity, has watched with amused 
irony all those outward phenomena, while following his own convictions 
and standards, which are those of doing good work, without going out 
of his way to try to impress. To-day he is honoured by his fellows 
as an artist who knows his craft, who as draughtsman, lithographer, 
illustrator, painter in water-colour and oils, has turned out a quantity 
of fine work, and who as a teacher with many distinguished pupils— 
among them is Lady Patricia Ramsay—has handed on the old tradition, 
which he learned from Legros at the Slade and which nowadays is in 
danger of being lost when expressionism is all the rage. His career has 
been an interesting and a happy one. As a student in Paris, he came 
across Gauguin and Van Gogh in the days when they were selling their 
paintings for a few francs; as an artist for The Graphic he came to 
know such men as Pennell and Phil May intimately ; he has memories 
of Whistler and Beardsley, and was a member of the Glasgow School 
in its palmy days. Idyllic years in the Cotswolds followed, when he 
made the series of drawings of Gloucestershire types that are now in 
the British Museum. Then back to London, with teaching, experi- 
ments in lithography, poster-work, and much else. A shrewd, reserved, 
tolerant and kindly personality, who has got much from life and given 
much, emerges from this book. There are many pleasant anecdotes, 
as of the bomb exploded by Charles Furse at a meeting of the Art 
Workers’ Guild after listening to a paper by Frank Dicksee (before he 
became P.R.A.) on “‘ Handling in Paint.” ‘‘ Master and brethren, it 
appears to me that there has been some mistake in the mind of the 
speaker, because what he has been talking about is certainly not handling 
but footling.”’ A. S. O 





The Moores of Moore’s Hall, by Joseph Hone. (Jonathan Cape, 
12s. 6d.) 
MR. HONE has told admirably the story of four generations of Moores. 
There is George the first, who made a fortune as a merchant in Spain 
and built Moore’s Hall in County Mayo; a little dim, and hardly so 
interesting as the tragically unsatisfactory son John, a fighter in the 
rebellion of ’98 and for a moment President of the Republic of Con- 
naught, and whose fate has been discovered only quite lately. Then 
George the second, who was, in his own words, * ‘impregnated with 
the feelings and sentiments of an Englishman,” a cultivated man, 
managed by his fierce and capable wife, having a longing for posthumous 
fame, never to be realised by the publication of his magnum opus on 
the French Revolution. Most exciting of the family is George the 
third, George Henry, a traveller in the East with a taste for writing and 


painting, who irritated Maria Edgworth because he would not take 
the trouble to become famous but, as soon as he felt the breezes of his 
native Mayo, cared for nothing ‘but riding and racing. There was 
the same quality in Augustus, who might have been an outstanding 
mathematician, but liked horses too well, and was killed in a steeplechase. 
George Henry, on the other hand, in the manner of Lord George 
Bentinck, temporarily gave up racing and became a sincere if reckless 
politician and a Member of Parliament of an advanced Nationalist type. 
Finally there is George the fourth, George Moore the novelist, and, 
as many may think, his much more attractive brother, Colonel Maurice 
Moore, of whom Mr. Hone has made a fine and touching figure. So 
pass the four generations. The Moores are dispersed, and the shell 
of the house, burnt down in the bad times after the War, still stands 
looking out on the lake of Carra. 


Irish Gold, by Pamela Hinkson. (Collins, ros. 6d.) 

MISS HINKSON has done a service to every lover of Ireland—and 
many of them are, like the present reviewer, people who have not one 
drop of Irish blood in their veins—by giving in her book so clear a 
picture of many lovely things of other days which have survived the 
latest of that most distressful country’s distresses. It is true that 
again and again in describing some lovely scene of autumn woodlands 
or grape-bloom-coloured mountains or wide green fields she has to 
mention a burnt-out house staring from empty windows that once 
shone like welcoming eyes; but the balance is on the other side; very 
much that we loved in Ireland still remains in Eire. The simple kindness 
of the peasant—who, if you ask him the distance to your destination, 
tries to answer according to your wishes—the marvels of gorse, of prim- 
roses, of blackberries; the heart-calming beauty of lakes under still 
skies; the flighting geese; the old stories that cling to many a house 
and even many a ruin; the country for a horse and the horses for a 
country ; and much more still are there if you know where, and how, 
to look for them. If you love Ireland you will realise that this is 
Ireland between book-covers, but if you have never known her yet love 
country things anywhere, then this is still your book, for it is a sheaf of 
country pictures in their own colours : painted in words. B.E.S 


Invitation to Roumania, by Derek Patmore. (Macmillan, tos. 6d.) 
LORD TORRINGTON wrote in his Diary in 1782 that “‘ tour-writing 
is the very rage of the time. Everyone now describes the manners and 
customs of every country through which they pass.”” They still describe 
everything “‘ from China to Peru,” and it is now the turn of Rumania 
and the old and complex Rumanian race, of which Mr. Derek Patmore 
paints an attractive portrait. It is entertaining to compare to-day’s 
favourable summary with a traveller’s impressions sixty years ago, 
when the author of “A Winter in the City of Pleasure” speaks of 
Bucharest as ‘‘ Babylon of the Apocalypse, the woman clothed in 
scarlet, with the shameful legend burning on her forehead.’”? Where 
all was anathema in 1877, Mr. Patmore found last year childlike simplicity 
and the joy of life. There is an interesting account of the Youth move- 
ment fostered by King Carol; and excellent photographs by Herbert 
List. The sitter in a fine photograph of a peasant ploughing told Mr. 
List: ‘“‘ You will photograph me like all true Roumanians, working.” 
The book, which is a very personal impression, has the defects of its 
qualities, and is darkened at the end by the shadow of Godesberg. 
It is characteristic of German technique that a party of German journal- 
ists who were touring the country with Rumanian officials were over- 
heard to say: ‘“ Next year all this will be ours.” 


Hebridean Journey, by Halliday Sutherland. (Bles, 10s. 6d.) 
HERE is a book that is as invigorating as a sea breeze. With Dr. 
Sutherland, who is the king of travelling companions, the reader goes 
to Skye, Iona, Eigg and the Outer Hebrides, meeting men with “ the 
second sight,” listening to stories of myth and history, of fairies and 
their contacts with men, of Columba, ‘‘ whose voice was so loud and 
melodious it could be heard a mile off.”” If you want a recipe for haggis, 
you will find it here; if you want to know about herrings, and where 
to get “‘ undyed ” herrings, you will learn here. You are taken to the 
Singing Sands, and ‘‘ when you walk over the sand it emits a long 
musical note . .’ If you like walking, there is a “‘ seventeen-mile 
walk to Loch Maddy on the east coast”’; if your desire is for the sea, 
you will find it is “‘ glorious to be standing on the bridge of a ship in 
a gale in the company of resourceful men.” You are, in fact, on holiday 
in this book, and it is glorious holiday, with Dr. Sutherland’ s wit and 
wisdom keeping you richly feasted every inch of the way. 
see 


(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 
(The Bodley Head, 


The Watcher at the Nest, by Margaret Nice. 
The = Worla of Nature, by Bernard Gooch. 
3. 6d.) 
— Bird Sanctuaries, by B. Melville Nicholas. (Seeley Service, 
5s. 
MRS. NICE writes of birds in an American garden, Mr. Melville 
Nicholas is chiefly concerned with the means by which birds may be 
attracted to the garden, and Mr. Gooch begins his book with a descrip- 
tion of birds in a Dartmoor garden, so these three books have much in 
common, though they differ considerably in treatment and viewpoint. 
Mrs. Nice has spent many years making intimate studies of the song 
sparrow, and she here tells us of the ways of this bird, particularly of 
the doings of certain individuals she marked with rings and watched 
season after season; she also tells of cow-birds with habits similar to 
our cuckoos, of oven-birds at their nest, and soon. In ‘“‘ The Quiet 
World of Nature ”’ we have a wider canvas, the author being concerned 
with mammals as well as birds, and having also a pleasant sympathy 
with the reptile tribe. To one who loves the smaller animals, and 
particularly those strange elves of the twilight the bats, his chapter on 
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the pipistrelle in distress has especial appeal—indeed, the reviewer 
thought it one of the best descriptions of a mammal read for a long 
time. ‘‘ Garden Bird Sanctuaries” will prove useful to those wishful 
of adding to their garden’s population, for it tells clearly and fully 
what to do and what not to do to make it really a sanctuary for birds. 
For instance, when discussing nesting-boxes the author remarks on the 
need to affix them properly, for “ no bird will use a nesting receptacle 
unless it is fixed firm and rigid.’”” Mr. Nicholas goes on to say that 
“* Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all in connection witha bird sanctuary 
is to preserve balance and mnuintain a proportional representation,” 
and he then considers how desirable birds may be encouraged and 
undesirable ones discouraged. Matters such as this are dealt with in 
a practical manner throughout the book, which abounds in hints that 
will be of value to both bird-lover and garden-lover. 


Live and Kicking Ned, by John Masefield. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 

THOSE who enjoyed “* Dead Ned ”’ last year, and that must include 
all who like a rousing yarn, will find “‘ Live and Kicking Ned ”’ quite 
as satisfying, or even more so. The young doctor hero, hanged, 
resuscitated, and now aboard a slaver bound for the African coast of 
“Dead Ned,” is as likeable a character as ever, with a reflective turn 
of mind that gives weight to his adventures ; and the adventures them- 
selves are many, varied, at times intensely exciting notwithstanding 
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our knowledge that heroes of such novels simply cannot either die or 
fade away. ‘The author is able to give easy scope here to his knowledge 
and love of the sea; and in his account of the siege of a civilised town 
by savages he has an opportunity, of which he makes amusing use, to 
deliver thwacks at all the hidebound generals, inept politicians and 
blundering bureaucrats who ever lived. There is a love story, a return 
to England and renewed danger for the doctor; then a happy clearance 
of his name from the charge of murder, a fortune to which he has been 
entitled all along, the beginning of his married life, and the agreeable 
promise of another volume. i. es © 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

Know Tuy Enemy, by William Teeling (Nichoison and Watson, 
10s. 6d.); WHEN FREEDOM SHRIEKED, by Rothay Reynolds (Gollancz, 
10s. 6d.); How Came CIvILIzATION, by Lord Raglan (Methuen, 6s.) ; 
EscaPE WITH ME, by Osbert Sitwell (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) ; YOUNG 
Victoria, by Marion W. Flexner (M. Joseph, 8s. 6d.) ; REFUGE IN THE 
ANDES, by Rudolph Messel (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.); THE Baica, by 
Verrier Elwin (Murray, 30s.). Fiction: A TRAVELLER IN TIME, by 
Alison Uttley (Faber, 7s. 6d.); IN THE TEETH OF THE EVIDENCE, by 
Dorothy Sayers (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) ; Verse : OUT oF GREAT TRIBULATION, 


by Humbert Wolfe (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.). 


THE NEED FOR PROTECTING SPAWNING FISH 





TO SPAWN 


SEA TROUT WAITING 


HE Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has recently 
called attention to the desirability, and even necessity, 
of protecting salmon and trout when they are spawning, 
usually in shallow water, and are most vulnerable to 
illegal attack. However desirable such protection may 
be, and it is certainly no less desirable now than in times of peace, 
essentially it forms part of a long-term policy which bears fruit 
in rather distant, and not in the immediately succeeding, years. 
As is now well known, the majority of salmon spawn once and 
die: in most rivers no more than five per cent. of the total run 
has been up the river on a previous occasion. Once the fish 
have spawned, therefore, the complete destruction of all the 
kelts would result only in a loss of five per cent. of the total run 
in the two following years (since some kelts return after a few 
months and some after a year in the sea). For return from the 
eggs we have to wait four, five or six years. If the fish be de- 
stroyed before spawning, not only do we lose the potential value 
of the kelt but also the clean fish, which should result from the 
eggs 
No one can condone the destruction of a ripe, unspawned 
fish, and in the present emergency it would seem that only the 
value of the kelt can be in question. All anglers will agree that 
in normal times, from both the edible and sporting points of view, 
five per cent. of the kelts are better as clean salmon than one 
hundred per cent. as kelts, more especially as the kelt weight 
may be doubled, or increased to an even greater extent, when the 
fish is again clean. Should, however, our situation become more 
desperate, it would appear that in the kelts we have a potential 
source of food supply that is very considerably greater in quantity, 
if not in quality, than if we exercise our normal, legitimate and 
sporting restraints and wait for such of them as survive to return 
as clean fish. Some tentative gastronomic experiments during 
the last war showed that a coloured kelt provided very much 
better food value than a so-called well mended specimen, and 
might even contain more than a trace of curd: hurriedly be it 
added, however, that the frying-pan and not the boiling-pot 
provided the means of test. Boiled kelt is not to be recommended. 


Since that time Dr. A. J. Lovern has shown that there are good 
scientific grounds for this difference. 


The longer a kelt has been 


in fresh water the lower is its fat content: males also consume 
their fat at a much greater rate than females, and many male kelts 
may contain practically no fat at all. Hence, possibly, the very 
much higher mortality, from complete exhaustion, among the 
males than among the females. At the opening of the angling 
season the more highly coloured kelts are those which came up 
from the sea and spawned later than the brighter and partially 
mended, or well mended, specimens, and consequently the call 
on the stored resources has not been so great in the former as in 
the later cases. If one is going to eat kelts, therefore, one should 
choose a female that is coloured, and only select a bright male 
when nothing else is to be had. I would, however, like to make 
it quite clear that I am not advocating the destruction of kelts, 
but am only endeavouring to show that, if the need becomes 
great, we do have a supply of food which might be called upon to 
provide a much greater quantity, if of inferior quality, than we 
at present obtain by waiting for the recuperation of the fish in 
the sea and the return of such as survive to fresh water in a future 
year. 
For sea trout the case is quite different, although, curiously 
enough, a greater number of sea trout kelts than salmon kelts 
are now killed by the ignorance, real or assumed, of anglers. Sea 
trout normally spawn annually once reproduction has started, 
and Mr. G. H. Nall has shown that, in certain districts at all events, 
some may spawn in ten or more consecutive years. The pro- 
portion which survive the visit to fresh water is also very much 
larger than among salmon. Half the spawning stock may have 
been on the redds in an earlier year, and the chances of the return 
of the kelt as a clean sea trout are correspondingly high. It 
would obviously be wasteful to destroy a fish which has a good 
chance of returning in a few months’ time with fifty per cent. 
added to its weight and with the quality of its flesh improved 
to at least the same extent. Even in time of dire need it would 
appear that protection should be afforded to sea trout not only 
when they are spawning but also later when they are on their way 
down-stream to the ocean, and particularly when they gather in 
companies and are feeding in tidal waters. Difficulties may 
sometimes arise in the precise classification of individual sea 
trout in the later spring months, and particularly in the tidal areas, 
but in cases of doubt it is better to allow the specimen in question 
to go free in the hope that it will increase in weight and improve 
in condition rather than find, when it is on the table, that a mistake 
has been made and that it is just food and not a product which 
would grace any menu. 

Brown trout, among other reasons owing to their generally 
smaller size, are not so likely to be poached as are salmon or sea 
trout, but it is to be feared that many are caught legally, and 
perhaps particularly in Scotland, early in the season before they 
have recovered from spawning, certainly before they have made 
any additional growth and while they are still, in effect, kelts. 
To the sportsman there can be, for this, no excuse, although it 
is true that they are practically of no commercial importance and 
form a quite insignificant source of food. Even were the country 
in a desperate condition, the total quantity of wild brown trout 
available is small, and the difficulties of wholesale capture are 
great. For many years a certain quantity of trout reared in fish 
farms has been imported from Denmark, but unfortunately it 
does not seem possible to produce them in this country at an 
economic price. Labour costs here are much higher than those 
attaching to the family-operated Danish fish farms, and the cost 
of the trout food is also greater. It might be possible, however, 
to produce a certain quantity in private stews, where labour could 
be used on a part-time or spare-time basis, but even so the 
fish would form an item on the menu of a very limited circle 
rather than an important contribution to the general food 
supplies. PIscATOR SENIOR. 
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MAINLY SARTORIAL 


HUNTING DRESS IN WAR-TIME 


HE opening meets have come and gone, and I am frankly 

surprised to see how many people still turn out in tweed 

jackets and bowlers, instead of correct hunting dress, 

however simple. It is as though the line taken is that 

all formality may go by the board because, forsooth, 
we are at war! Or are we an execrated bourgeoisie, snatching 
relaxation disguised as moujiks, that the traditions of the Chase 
are so set at naught? Surely not! Yet, with a very few excep- 
tions (among whom I take leave to count myself), the only people 
who are properly dressed are the farmers, most of whom wear 
what they always wore. 

My excuse for qualifying for a place in the tumbril is going 
to be, if the time comes, that I have long been in the habit of 
valeting myself, and that I am too well aware how much harder 
it is to clean wet, muddy tweed than wet, muddy cloth, to make 
a mistake of this kind. Perhaps, in the kindness of their hearts, 
people think they are saving trouble for reduced staffs ; in which 
case I am well qualified to assure them of the contrary—and do. 
Apart from this, I, for one, can see no earthly point in saving 
clothes, which can only be worn when hunting, at the expense 
of those which one requires for other—and, be it noted, essentially 
informal—wear, on non-hunting days. A meet of hounds is an 
occasion, however presently diminished, and an occasion should 
be correctly dressed for, however simply, if we wish it so to 
continue : as we do. 

It happened that my remaining top hat and last season 
finished on the same day. In point of fact I had long since 
decided, with the optimism born of the knowledge that for some 
months I need do nothing about it at all, that two new hats and 
at least two pairs of new white breeches would have to be invested 
in before this season could, for me, begin. Later, however, it 
became clear that it would have to begin without them ; and that, 
unless it was to begin without me also (which, despite the war, 
it apparently was not), some less pretentious variation of my 
erstwhile get-up—never remarkable for splendour—would have 
to be adopted. 

I had a look at the hat—and put it away again. I nearly 
threw it away, but it may just be possible to wear it on some day 
when it is raining so hard that its blemishes will pass unnoticed. 
I have, actually, got another. It is not a hunting top hat at all, 
but the one I was married in. It will have to do, and doubtless 
will, very well, for everyday wear. In fact, it does. 

I put on one pair of breeches (vintage ’36) and, sure enough, 
they split at the knee, as I feared they would. True, I would 
rather have it so, than that this should happen as one is mounting 
in the stable-yard, ten minutes late already ; so that, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, the operation may be said to have been 
completely successful. Still, there it is. If I add that my other 
white breeches are worse, if anything, it will be seen that the 
scarlet coat and tops which comprise their normal appanages 
are now outed at a blow; and their place must be taken by the 
black coat, buff breeches and “ jacks’ which, in happier times, 
did duty on really dirty days only. 

But am I down-hearted ? No, I am not; for although I do 
not, perhaps, look so nice, there is no evidence that anyone has 
ever given my appearance in the hunting-field a second thought 
(unless it be now, when I am probably thought to be badly over- 
dressed) ; and in the meantime—and this is the point—J am more 
comfortable than I have been for years. 

For I suppose that nobody would deny that one’s comfort 
or otherwise on horseback depends more on breeches than on 
anything else. I am not, of course, suggesting that the colour 
of a well made coat alters the feel of it ; still less that a bad coat 
will feel (or look) any better for being a red one. But a scarlet 
coat necessitates white breeches; and, to me at least, there is 
something about a pair of clean white breeches, stiff from valeting 
or the cleaners and with their inevitable glassy strappings, which, 
be they never so well built, makes one feel more brittle, in the 
early stages of the day, anyhow, than does anything else. So 
why not admit it, even while admitting also that we would not 
give them up for anything ? 

There are a few people who, in normal times, are wont to 
mount, at the meet, whither he has been conveyed in a horse-box, 
a fresh horse which obviously takes some riding, in clothes in 
which, equally obviously, they can scarcely walk. I do not mean, 
of course, that they can’t ride him, for in general they can and do. 
But I do mean that for those of us to whom the first few minutes 
after finding mean the difference between a good place and a bad 
one, our comfort on horseback, and therefore our horsemanship, 
is of more importance than the dictates of extreme fashion allow 
some of us truly to appreciate, or act upon. 

But there are other points in favour of a homelier garb for 
the war-time Chase. Just now, when many people—I should 
think most people—have to ride to the meet or stay at home, 
be the distance what it may, short cuts are an occasional necessity. 
No short cuts are without gates—around here, at least—and by 
no means all gates can be opened from a horse. By the time one 
has descended three or four times in muddy gateways, one might 
as well have been walking up partridges so far as the appearance 
‘of one’s nether extremities is concerned. Now, black boots can 
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be washed down at the meet, while dry mud scarcely shows on 
drab or buff breeches; whereas arriving in filthy “‘ tops” and 
spattered “‘ whites,” one merely looks rather an ass—or so it 
seems to me. 

I myself should not wonder if the extreme of sartorial splen- 
dour were not already a thing of the past. After this war only 
those will hunt who love it and are able and ready to make heavy 
sacrifices for it. ‘There is no doubt that some men I know, not 
rich, could have bought and kept another horse on what their 
hunting kit and its maintenance cost them. After the war they 
will probably appreciate this. Let us hope so ; for I verily believe 
that the future of hunting depends, very largely, on whether 
they do so or not; or, if you like, on whether or not we, who 
contrive to hunt, can persuade a number of riding people, who 
up to the present have felt that they could not afford to hunt, 
that they can. 

It is right and proper to be correctly dressed. ‘Time and usage 
have outlined, pretty nearly, the general aspect which such correct- 
ness shall take, and I suppose that, for reasons not unconnected 
with self-respect (and the matter of my earlier remarks notwith- 
standing), most of us will choose to abide by those rules which, 
albeit unwritten, do govern the appearance of a regular follower 
of hounds in the regular season. But the scope of their inter- 
pretation is a wide one, varying, indeed, between the eminently 
simple and obviously workmanlike on the one hand, to something 
which—in certain cases, at least—verges on the ridiculous, upon 
the other. I doubt whether, after the war, to hunt twice a week 
in a scarlet cutaway, pink tops, and leathers, will be regarded as 
such a compliment to the Master as it would be to hunt (and pay 
for it) three times a week in a black coat and jack-boots : be the 
pack never so fashionable. We shall see. 

As I remarked before, cub-hunting is over. In the last ten 
days we have had two or three very pretty bursts of the real thing. 
One hunt in particular I shall remember as having necessitated 
more timber-jumping than I can recall having been indulged with, 
during a single hunt, before. We ran for forty minutes, mostly 
fast, and killed in a village. Point, nearly four miles: probably 
six as hounds ran. Most horses had had quite enough, and 
several of us had a long ride home. One good hound was very 
badly cut, having, I gathered, scrambled over a wall into some- 
body’s cucumber frame. The week before, the same pack lost a 
first-rate bitch on the railway line, she having been run over and 
killed instantly. 

It is odd how these accidents seldom seem to happen to any 
but the best, whether hounds or horses—or, for that matter, men 
and women. BRIDOON. 


SHOOTING TOPICS 


THE FALLING LEAF 


HE November winds have brought down some of the 

leaf, but where the trees are going bare of autumn gold 

the hedges are still very “ blind.” Hunting of a sort 

has started, and I am never sorry to see the mass of 

leaf go. In these days, when most of us snatch an odd 
day on an unclipped soft horse straight out of the paddock, 
the more you can see of a place in a hedge the better. It will 
be interesting to see how it affects the rough shooting over 
dogs which has been so generally popular lately. I expect that 
it will reduce the bag very considerably, for it is surprising 
how quickly pheasants move at the first sign of disturbance 
once they have learnt that the shooting season is open! 
Most of these scratch shooting-parties depend on gay but un- 
reliable dogs, and though these flush birds they often flush them 
at useless ranges. My experience is that, once leaf is off, the 
gun owned by the dog is best advised to act as a sort of permanent 
beater and “‘ gun back,” and try to drive to any guns unembarrassed 
by canine participants in the fun. 

Not enough use is made of ‘‘ sewins ”’ by most rough-shooting 
parties, nor do they send a man round early to put sheets of paper 
to keep birds in covert. Where birds slip down hedges or over 
the boundaries between woods a series of sheets of newspaper 
fluttering in the wind on the ground will keep them at home. 
One needs a bundle of newspapers (of any or no political opinion) 
and a pocketful of foot-long hazel pegs. By marking out the hedges 
and boundaries game is kept from leaking away ; but even so, it 
is well to start and shoot earlier and finish earlier than is usual. 
The ‘‘ sewin ”’ is simply a length of garden line with a four or five 
inch bit of rag knotted in at two-yard intervals. They can be 
made in half an hour, provided that you have access to a rag-bag 
(or the bandage department of one of our war hobbies !), and 
should be about fifty yards long. Laid down a ride and supported 
on hazel wands, they effectually ‘‘ blank off’? anything from 
running across. In practice it is best to tie one end to a sapling 
and leave a boy to twitch the other end regularly. The wave 
movement along the line makes the rags jerk rhythmically. When, 
however, one is short of hands, the autumn wind will usually do 
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all that is needed. It is certainly the most economical device 


I know. 
THE OLD, OLD HARE! 

The humble rabbit has already become worth money, and I 
am glad to see county council orders against the gas methods 
mistakenly advocated by some organisations. Rabbit infestation 
has got to be reduced if much of this new-turned pasture is going 
to grow any yield of wheat. The result is that wires and bag 
ferreting are being energetically pursued. It is a matter for 
regret that the value of shot rabbits is only half or less that of 
others despatched in more butcherly fashion, but the assault on 
rabbits is in full blast, and for the moment it is one of the few 
farm by-products which yield a profit. Ferrets are scarce and at 
a premium, and yet, oddly enough, the main poulterer at my 
local county town complains that hares are still difficult to sell. 
The truth of the matter is that a hare needs rather skilful cooking 
and that no ordinary cooking will make a stringy old hare edible. 
If you have an old and tough-eared veteran hare, there is only, 
so far as I know, one thing to do with it. Jug the pussy in the 
ordinary way with endless slow simmering in a_ paste-sealed 
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casserole in a low oven. When you take it out, you will find 
excellent hare stock, but the meat will be, although thoroughly 
cooked, dry and fibrous. Strain off your stock; cut the best 
of the meat from the joints and put it through the mincing machine 
with the liver and heart. Knead this with half a pound of fat 
pork sausages. Take a cup of the hare stock, add a wineglassful 
of port, a teaspoonful of Worcester sauce, a tablespoonful or more 
of red currant jelly and the juice of half a lemon. It should be 
a terribly strong sauce! Thicken to the consistency of cream, 
and knead this and a whole egg into the mixture of sausage and 
hare. Shape into rissoles, bake or fry, and served with a thinner 
version of the same sauce diluted with hare stock and triangular 
sippets of dry toast. The rest of the hare stock makes hare soup, 
and if you like something rather out of the ordinary, try grating 
about a quarter of a pound of cooked ox kidney into a thickened 
hare soup into which you put any remains of the original sauce. 
The thing to aim at is that your “‘ jugged hare ”’ flavour should 
predominate, but that the sweetness of the red currant jelly should 
be balanced by the faint sourness of the lemon juice. The wine 
taste should be there, but in the background only. H. B.C. P. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


GREENKEEPERS OLD AND NEW 


HERE is all man- 

ner of war work, 

and here is a pic- 

ture of labourers 
to whom, in a good hour 
be it spoken, we shall be 
very grateful when peace 
comes and we go north 
with our clubs once more. 
This gallant band are 
among the “ voluntary 
workers,” members of the 
Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club, who are doing their 
best to fill the places of 
some of the green staff 
called up for duty, and 
serve under the command 
of the Head Greenkeeper, 
Corstophine. Their aspect 
will be familiar to many 
of those who go to St. 
Andrews, and their names, 
reading from the left, are C. C. Wedderburn, A. C. M. Muir- 
head, R. L. Moncrieff, and C. F. Watt. Mr. Carlo Wedderburn 
is obviously either very modest or very intent upon his job. 
They started, so my local correspondent tells me, by “ graiping ” 
up some ten or a dozen of the greens on the Old Course, 
and sanding them. Next, at the beginning of this month, 
they were sanding the fairways, if the use of this modern 
term is permissible on the Old Course. Twenty-seven tons a 
day was the average, and 110 tons were consumed between 
the second and the seventeenth holes. Old Tom’s order, 
“Mair saund, Honeyman,” has been quoted many times, 
but it may be doubted whether the assiduous Honeyman ever 
put on so much as this. One at least of the volunteers, as I 
gather, is not in the photograph because he is set to the most 
laborious task of all. He is hidden behind the sandhills, helping 
to load the lorry on the shore. When the Old Course is done 
the volunteers will attack the New. ‘“ Hard work but good fun ” 
is how my correspondent describes their job. I am quite sure 
it is the first and I am glad to hear that they find it the second. 
To be sure, he adds, “ if the weather is good,” and nobody will 
dispute that the weather must make a difference. They are 
noble fellows, and all who love St. Andrews will ‘* surround 
their united names with a rich halo of enthusiastic cheering.” 
If I had a glass of beer they should drink it. 

No doubt there are amateur workers in many other places, 
as there were in the last war, keeping courses fit for heroes to 
play on, and this photograph makes me feel a little ashamed, 
not so much because I am not myself humping sand as because 
I am conscious, after so many years of golf, of knowing so little 
about green-keeping. I am afraid that many of us, though ready 
enough to criticise, take the very skilful art of the greenkeeper 
for granted. We must console ourselves by thinking that “ it 
needs a heid ” which we have not got. For my part I have in 
my time heard much talk of fescues and lime and acidity: I 
have read the learned disquisition of my old friend Mr. Ambrose 
with a metaphorical wet towel round my head, and when he 
explains it to me on the spot at Worplesdon I think for a moment 
that I understand, but alas! it goes in at one ear and comes out 
at the other. This frame of mind does less harm than that of 
the people, not so uncommon as might be supposed, who think 
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they know everything when 
they know nothing, and 
ruin greens accordingly ; 
but that is all there is to 
be said for it. I will ad- 
mit to have felt a genuine 
thrill when once I went to 
Bingley and saw ail the 
wonders of greenkeeping 
research, the experimental 
plots, and the experimen- 
ters in their laboratories. 
Yet I must also admit to 
a greater thrill when I 
was taken afterwards to 
Haworth, hard by, to see 
the home of the Brontés 
and the lonely stretch of 
bleak, black moorland 
beyond. 

The greenkeeper of 
to-day is expected to have, 
and has, a_ great deal 
of technical knowledge. It is surprising to look back not 
such a very long time to the days when a single professional 
had not only to perform the duties that we now think of as his, 
but be caddie-master and greenkeeper as well. He was em- 
ployed to “‘ take charge of the green,” and that meant to do 
everything—make clubs, mend clubs, play with the members, 
and, as a mere incident, look after the course. He almost 
certainly came from a seaside course, where he may possibly 
have imbibed a few notions of the “‘ mair saund ” order ; then 
he was transported to a land of clay and was supposed to know 
how to get the best out of it. It was wonderful, on the whole, 
how well he did it, but it was asking a great deal of him and of 
the soil too. Is it too much to say that the race of great green - 
keepers as such, specialists in their art and not necessarily golfers 
at all, is a comparatively modern one? I do not think it is. 
I fancy the first with whom I personally came in contact was 
the famous Martin of Woking. In the days when good greens 
were much rarer than they are to-day (I am talking of a little 
over forty years ago) our Woking greens were things of beauty, 
as they are still. That, to begin with, was very largely due to 
Martin. He had in his time, I believe, played many parts, and 
had been, among other things, a butcher. How he came to 
know all he did about grass I have no notion—largely, I imagine, 
by pure instinctive genius. It may have been due to his old 
profession that blood was an ingredient in one of his prescrip- 
tions. Possibly he could not have explained his knowledge, 
but those on whose judgment I rely have always said that as 
regards grass he had an astonishing way with him and really 
could “‘ make two blades grow where one had grown before.” 
Then, too, there was Peter Lees, who migrated from Scotland 
to make the Mid-Surrey greens marvellously smooth and 
sometimes alarmingly keen. I will not carry my catalogue 
into the realms of the present, for that would be invidious. 
There are so many good greenkeepers nowadays, and so 
many good secretaries, too, who know the whole art and 
mystery of greens. To me they represent that unknown 
“ Fairyland of Science’”’ about which Miss Arabella Buckley 
one wrote a book, given me, most inappropriately, as my first 
prize at school. But ignorant though I am, I can and do 
unstintedly admire them, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AUTUMN—SOMEWHERE IN 
FRANCE 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Si1r,—It is late October, but the summer is in 
no hurry to depart. A fortnight ago we had 
heavy rains, following a very dry spell, and 
thought we had seen the last of the sunshine. 
But these ten days past the sun has shone again, 
and the countryside, refreshed, has been love- 
lier than ever. 

Now at last the leaves are falling; a brisk 
fresh wind is whirling them down and across 
the landscape. The planes, which turned 
among the first, are almost bare, and the avenues 
have changed that wonderfully delicate green 
for their gaunt winter borders. Soon the black 
poplars will follow, after their brief golden 
glory, and the ruddy brown horse-chestnuts 
are already painting the meadows with lavish 
hand. Elm is golden, but oak is slow to change, 
and from day to day his green mass scarcely 
seems to turn, while ash and weeping willow 
still flaunt their hues of summer. 

The pear trees gleam in the bright sun- 
shine, with their massy burden, and apples 
hang thickly down. The ploughman, coming 
over the curving hillside behind his team, 
might belong to another landscape than this. 
No gulls follow his ploughshare, but magpies 
scream and chatter in hedgerow and copse. 
The green woodpecker, too, is often drawing 
attention to himself with his calling, and as 
often evading too close an observation by his 
fast, looping flight. 

Within the last week, pied wagtails have 
arrived. I hope they are from England; that 
is sentimental. And I hope they will go no 
farther south, but winter here ; that is probably 
in vain. But here they stay, for the moment, 
and what entertaining visitors they are ! The 
squirrels are busy everywhere, and just here 
there are more red than grey. Beech nuts, 
sweet chestnuts and acorns are plentiful, so 
their winter store should be ample. Bonny 
little creatures—it is a shame that their innocent 
hoarding should bring to mind the grim 
thought of what this coming winter may mean 
for thousands of anxious humans. But the 
sad reminder strikes home, and I know that 
these little moments spent close to Nature can 
only be a stolen respite in these troublesome 
days.—D. E. G. SIBLEy. 


AN ANCIENT DOVECOTE 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—In a recent letter ““F. R. W.” asked 
whether there are any other examples of tithe 
barn-cum-dovecote besides the one which he 
had photographed at South Stoke. I do not 
know of another combined example, but your 
readers may be interested in a building at 
Norton St. Philip in Somerset which is some- 
times claimed as the oldest dovecote in England. 
It is a solidly built stone structure with gables 
and stone-tiled roof. Within are some 700 holes 
cleverly formed by ingenious arrangement of 
the blocks of masonry in a regular pattern. 
The pigeons have gone, and the building now 
harbours pigs.—S. A. A 

[To judge by the four-centred door and 





THE DOVECOTE AT NORTON ST. PHILIP. 


opening in the gable; 
this building is probably 
of early sixteenth- 
century date.—Eb.] 


ST. GEORGE AND 
A.R.P. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In the obituary 
notice of the late Mr. 
Sigismund Goetze in The 
Times of October 25th 
reference was made to 
the statue of St. George, 
presented to Maryle- 
bone by Mr. Goetze 
and the work of Mr. 
C. L. Hartwell. I be- 
lieve that this statue, of 
which I send you a 
photograph, is con- 
sidered by experts and 
art critics, including the 
late Mr. E. V. Lucas, to 
be the finest statue of 
St. George which we 
possess. Attention has 
been drawn to the fact 
that St. George is killing 
the dragon with a proper 








ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. MR. HARTWELL’S 


long spear and not with FINE STATUE IN ST. JOHN’S WOOD 


the short-bladed sword 

seen in most representations of the subject. As 
the statue is certainly a most inspiring work, is 
it necessary that the base shouldhave pasted on 
it notices in red and yellow ‘“ Follow the 
Arrow to the Air Raid Shelter,’ when there 
are already some nineteen or twenty of these 
notices plastered on all the near-by walls, 
including those of the church, Lord’s Station, 
and Mrs. Goetze’s garden wall? Must our 
pene saint have to bear the burden of even 
more 





KEEPING GOATS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—I appreciate the candour of the writer 

of your Farming Notes, who realises ‘‘ we none 
of us know everything,” and if I may I should 
like to give him a little more information about 
goats—if only in the interest of these animals. 
Unfortunately, there is a popular misconception 
that goats thrive on tin cans and newspapers, 
and while “‘ Cincinnatus”? does not directly 
subscribe to this, he is only one step behind in 
stating that goat owners can “secure their 
milk supply at the cost of little more than the 
grass.” The object of the Society, of which 
I am privileged to be secretary, is to encourage 
goat-keeping, but encouragement given by 
misrepresentation is harmful rather than helpful, 
and because of that I feel that your readers 
should be aware that while goats can be a 
profitable source of milk supply, they cannot 
produce satisfactory yields unless properly fed, 
in much the same way that cows are fed for 
milk production. At this time of year grass 
has little if any feeding value, and at all times 
it can only form one part of the diet—part of 





THERE ARE HOLES FOR SEVEN 
HUNDRED BIRDS 


the roughage which is primarily required for 
maintaining the animal, and which must also 
consist of hay, roots, sugar beet pulp, etc., 
according totheseason. In addition, the average 
goat requires about one pound of concentrated 
food (corn) per day to complete the maintenance 
ration, and a further four to five ounces of 
concentrated food for each pound of milk 
produced. ‘ What goes in at the mouth comes 
out in the pail” applies to goats as well as 
cows, and only by proper feeding can good 
results be obtained. As your correspondent 
anticipates, the war has resulted in a greatly 
increased demand for goats, and these animals 
will undoubtedly prove of great value to many 
households.—H. E. Jerrery, Secretary of the 
British Goat Society. 


WITH TWO BARRELS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I am writing to say how much I enjoy 
Major C. S. Jarvis’s interesting and brightly 
written article in your paper every week. 

The hero of the teal-shooting incident 
mentioned last week is a friend of mine, and 
I think Major Jarvis has exaggerated slightly. 
I believe the bag was twenty-seven, of which 
some twenty were picked up on the spot and 
the other seven were picked up by Arabs a 
little way inland. As, however, there was no 
one else shooting within some hundreds of 
miles, there can be no doubt that all were 
victims of the two barrels.—D. J. WALLACE. 

[Major Jarvis writes: ‘I am sorry that I 
exaggerated the number of teal that were 
brought down by two barrels. As Major Wallace 
used to check all intelligence reports coming 
in from the deserts, he probab'y 
knows better than I do. The 
story was told me by Arabs, a 
naturally economical race who like 
to see a good return for a cartridge, 
and therefore the size of the bag 
impressed itself ontheirminds. As, 
however, the story had to travel 
some six hundred miles before it 
reached me it is not remarkable 
that the number increased by sore 
twenty per cent. on the way!” 
—Ep.] 


CAVALRY AT THE FRONT 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In an interesting article in 
The Times their correspondent 
with the French Army on _ the 
Western Front writes: ‘* Round 
a bend trotted a detachment of 
cavalry, back from a gallant action 
in enemy territory.”’ So, from this 
laconic report, it seems that the 
days of horsed cavalry are not yet 
over in spite of the gloomy reports 
on their “heroic but hopeless 
efforts”’ in the Polish War! Will 
our War Office “totally” abolish 
all horsed units after this war ? 

RUSSELL STEELE. 
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THE STEWARD’S HOUSE 


AT BROOME PARK 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—As a tail-piece to the article on Broome 
Park I hope you may fiad room to reproduce 
this photograph of the Steward’s House which 
stands in the grounds. It is to be found east 
of the house, near the big kitchen garden, and 
is an amusing example of eighteenth-century 
“Gothick,” built probably in Sir Henry 
Oxenden’s time. The pointed win- 
dows have chirming leaded lights 
and one, a “rose” in the south 
gable, is designed as a quatrefoil. 
The wells are faced with flints in 
a manner traditional to chalk 
localities, the pilasters being cleverly 
rusticated. One wonders whether 
Horace Walpole saw and approved 
this Gothic essay when he visited 
Broome in August, 1786. The house 
he describes as ‘“‘ good and hand- 
some,” but he makes no mention 
of this little building.—ARTHUR 
OSWALD. 


A VILLAGE S.O.S. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Passing through a_ village 
the other day my attention was 
arrested by a piece of bright 


red flannel tied round the finger- 
post which stands at the cross 
roads. 1 was curious to know 
the meaning of this conspicuous 
though unusual signal: did it 
mean danger or distress? I 
made enquiries, and learnt that 
someone in the village was ill and required 
medical aid. There is no telephone in the 
village, and so when any of the inhabitants are 
ill the signal of distress is tied to the finger-post, 
so that when the doctor from the nearest town 
passes by the village on his country round, he 
sees that his services are required and calls at 
a certain cottage, by arrangement, where 
messages are always left for him.—V. G. RHODEs. 





A BRANCH OF “THE CURRANT 
TREE” 


AT BROOME PARK 
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AN ALBINO HOUSE-MARTIN 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—While watching a crowd of house-martins 
gathering prior to their departure for the south 
and circling low in flight on what was in this 
district the first damp day for several weeks, 
I noticed one pure white bird. Is this a great 
rarity among house-martins ? I am aware that 
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THE SIGNAL OF DISTRESS 


white swallows are occasionally found. But 
among this particular flock of birds I could not 
remark a single swallow, and indeed they have 
all already left the country. The date of this 
observation was October 4th, and the place a 
public garden in Brighton about a quarter of a 
mile from the sea.—ANTONY DALE. 

[Albino house-martins have been previously 
recorded, but not so numerously as swallows, 
possibly owing to confusion with the latter 
species..—Eb.] 


PURGED 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,—Two young evacuees, who were suddenly 
taken ill after returning from a recent afternoon’s 
blackberrying, considerably puzzled those re- 
sponsible for them when, in answer to the 
question as to what they had been eating, they 
replied: ‘‘ Only some blackberries and black 
currants!’’ The suggestion that black currant 
bushes are to be found bearing fruit in late 
October, in Gloucestershire, was intriguing ; 
so a day or two later, when the children had 
recovered, the writer asked them to show him 
where these bushes were. A half-hour’s walk 
found us in a narrow overgrown lane, and 
suddenly two shrill young voices proclaimed : 
“'There’s the currant tree, Mister,” and two 
small hands pointed straight at a fair specimen 
of Rhamnus cathartica, better known as “ the 
Purging Buckthorn.”” Once it was made clear 
to them that these were only “ imitation 
currants” and the cause of their recent suffer- 
ings, the youngsters promised to be more wary 
in future. Further questioning elicited the 
information that, while they did not like the 
taste very much, “‘ you didn’t notice it if you 
swallowed them quick like.’”? In short, swal- 
lowed whole, like pills. A branch of the buck- 
thorn was brought home and this”photograph 
taken.—L, M. 


PICKERING 4 
“WIHT: 
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A PREHISTORIC ROCK MAP 


ROCK MARKINGS 
SHIRE 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Many visitors to Ilkley, Yorkshire, find 
their way to White Wells on the edge of the 
moors and pay a visit to the Roman baths there. 
Fewer, however, seem to be aware of the fact 
that there is a far more ancient relic in this 
same vicinity. This is a fine speci- 
men of a prehistoric rock map by 
which means the Ancient Britons 
marked the position of their various 
camps and trackways. Commonly 
known as_ cup-and-ring stones, 
these old markings were at one 
time believed to have religious 
meanings, but now it seems to have 
been definitely established that they 
represent early methods of ord- 
nance, although the signs have, 
undoubtedly, been based on a 
much older religious symbolism. 
The map shown on the accompary- 
ing photograph lies in a small wood 
about a quarter of a mile to the 
south-west of White Wells and is 
reached by following the stream 
above an artificial waterfall between 
the Wells and the Keighley Gate 
road. A prominent boulder near the 
top of the wood contains the actual 
rock sculpture.—S. MooruHouse. 


CHARCOAL BURNING 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—As you recently reminded us, 
the use of charcoal in gas-masks is causing an 
increase in charcoal-burning in our woods. 
This man, working in the Forest of Dean, has 
a wireless set in his very primitive hut, but he 
lights up his cigarette with a bit of hot char- 

coal !—M. W. 

[An article on the revival of charcoal 
burning as a possible source of revenue to 
farmers and landowners in war-time was 
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published in last week’s issue.—Ep.] 
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A CHARCOAL BURNER IN THE 
FOREST OF DEAN 
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MORE SIRE LINES 


HAMPTON, STERLING AND GALOPIN 


N a recent article the sire line which is popularly taken as 
arising in Bend Or was considered ; here the lines connected 
with the names of Hampton, Sterling and Galopin will be 
similarly reviewed. ‘Though the figures are not comparable 
with those associated with the descendants of Bend Or, the 

direct lineal descendants of Hampton won 410 of the 2,417 races 
that were run for during 1938 and accredited their owners with 
£156,256 of the total of £731,826 which was disbursed in prize 
money. While this record is about fifty per cent. inferior to 
that of the Bend Or line, it must be remembered that the Hampton 
line is more commonly associated with stamina, that stamina 
requires more time than speed to develop, that, as a consequence, 
the real Hamptons rarely shine as two year olds, and, furthermore, 
that there are far more races for sprinters and middle-distance 
runners than there are for the true stayer. 

For the full story of Hampton it is necessary to go back 
to his grandsire, Newminster. A long, low, bright sherry bay 
son of Touchstone, this horse stood about 15.1 hands high and 
came from the famous mare, Bee’s-wing, who, despite the fact 
that she never had an oat until well on in her yearling days, won 
fifty-one of the sixty-four races in which she took part between 
the ages of two and nine. Newminster’s only win was in the 
St. Leger, and his best son was without a doubt Lord Clifden, 
who was sold to Lord St. Vincent for about £6,500, as a two 
year old, and for him scored in the Champagne Stakes, the St. 
Leger, the Doncaster Stakes and two other events, worth in all 
£8,405, before retiring to the stud, there to become the sire of 
Petrarch, winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, St. Leger and 
Ascot Gold Cup, besides the subject of this story, Hampton. 
Just as it is useless to deny the part played by Newminster’s dam, 
Bee’s-wing, in his success as a sire, so must the female side of 
Hampton’s pedigree be given credit for part, at least, of his 
dominating powers. His dam Lady Langden, who was also the 
dam of the Derby winner, Sir Bevys, was a half-sister to Caller Ou 
(a winner of forty-nine races, including the St. Leger) by the Derby 
winner, Kettledrum, from Haricot, a daughter of Lanercost, who, 
like the Derby and Oaks heroine, Blink Bonny—later to become 
the dam of the Derby and St. Leger winner, Blair Athol—was out 
of Queen Mary, she by Gladiator. 

With such a pedigree it is rather surprising to find Hampton 
beginning his racing career in selling races, but such was the 
case. After winning a Maiden Plate at Oxford, he scored in the 
South-western Stakes at Hampton, and was sold for 2o0ogs. to 
Mr. James Nightingall, an uncle of the famous steeplechase 
jockey, Arthur Nightingall, and of the present trainer’s father. 
In his owner-trainer’s colours he won, among other events, the 
Great Metropolitan, and was runner-up to Chandos in the Grand 
International Hurdle Race, and was then passed on to a Mr. Hobson, 
for whom he won the Goodwood Stakes, the Northumberland 
Plate, and both Goodwood and Doncaster Cups, to be then sold 
to Lord Ellesmere for 7,200gs. In the ‘‘ red, white sieeves ”’ he 
took the Epsom Gold Cup and four other races. In all, Hampton 
collected £7,220 in prize-money, and retired to the stud, first at 
Worsley Hall, near Manchester, and later at the Ellesmere Stud 
at Stetchworth, near Newmarket. 

Hampton’s classic offspring were the Derby winners, Merry 
Hampton, Ayrshire and Ladas, and the Oaks victress, Reve d’Or, 
but it was not to any of these that the continuance of the line 
is due. It comes a step nearer present-day horses through Bay 
Ronald, a half-brother to Black Cherry, the dam of Black Arrow 
(£7,889), through Jean’s Folly, the dam of the St. Leger winner, 
Night Hawk, and of Poisoned Arrow’s dam, White Lie, and through 
the One Thousand Guineas and Oaks winner, Cherry Lass, and 
Blandford’s dam, _ Blanche. 
Never earning a bracket as a 
two year old, Bay Ronald won 
the Lowther Stakes and the 
Limekiln Stakes at New- 
market in his second season, 
took the Hardwicke Stakes at 
Ascot as a four year old, and 
wound up his racing career 
with successes in the City and 
Suburban and the Epsom 
Cup. There was little in this 
to suggest the coming of a 
wonderful sire, and his open- 
ing fee of 24sovs. did not indi- 
cate a great deal of optimism 
on the part of his owner. For 
all that, when mated to the 
rather plebeianly bred mare, 
Darkie, he became responsible 
for Dark Ronald, who was sold 
as a yearling to Sir Abe Bailey 
at the annual Doncaster auc- 
tion for 1,300gs. Another of 
his get was the St. Leger 
winner, Bayardo, a son of the 
Ascot Biennial Stakes heroine, 
Galicia, who was also the dam 
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THE FAMOUS SIRE, SON-IN-LAW, WHO COMES OF 
THE HAMPTON LINE 


of the Derby winner, Lemberg, and, until the coming of Lord 
Derby’s Scapa Flow, was the record stake-winner-producing mare 
in the world. It is to Dark Ronald and Bayardo that we are mainly 
indebted for the Hampton line to-day. The former became the sire 
of Son-in-Law, who until the end of last year had been responsible 
for the winners of 615 races carrying £377,480 in stakes ; the latter, 
by the Oaks winner, Rosedrop, gave us Gainsborough, a winner of 
a war-time triple crown and £14,080 in stakes. Gainsborough has 
passed on his heritage to the St. Leger winners, Solario and 
Singapore, and to other victors in 435 events of £330,241, who, 
in turn, are directly or indirectly through their sons transmitting 
the stamina of their ancestors to the racehorses of to-day. 

To turn now to the line of Sterling, the chief recommendation 
of this horse, who was by Oxford (Irish Birdcatcher-Honey Dear), 
was that he was reckoned by the jockey, Custance, to be the equal 
of Thormanby, the Derby winner of 1860 and the Ascot Gold 
Cup victor of the following year. Actually he was little better 
than a good handicapper, but he transmitted his line to Isonomy, 
whose dam was a winner of the Goodwood Cup and other races 
of £1,770, and himself scored in the Ascot Gold Vase, two Ascot 
Gold Cups, a Manchester Cup, the Cambridgeshire and five further 
events, worth in all £10,382. Later, from a mating with Deadlock, 
a Wenlock mare who had been bought out of the plough for £20, 
Isonomy begat Isinglass, a lean and somewhat light-framed bay, 
with a long sweeping action and enormous hind leverage, who 
won the triple-crown, the Newmarket Stakes, the Ascot Gold 
Cup and everything else worth winning to a total prize-money 
value of £57,455. Like many another good horse, Isinglass derived 
benefit from his mates, and through the Oaks and St. Leger 
heroine, La Fléche, an own-sister to the Oaks and St. Leger winner, 
Memoir, and to Maid Marion, the dam of Polymelus, became 
responsible for John o’ Gaunt, who, with Mr. George Thursby 
in the saddle, ran second to St. Amant in the thunderstorm Derby 
of 1904. A year or two later, after a union with the Oaks and 
Park Hill Stakes victress, Canterbury Pilgrim, John O’Gaunt bred 
the St. Leger and Eclipse Stakes victor, Swynford, the sire in turn of 
the One Thousand Guineas winners, Ferry, Bettina, Tranquil 
and Saucy Sue; the Derby winner, Sansovino; the St. Leger 
winners, Keysoe and Tranquil ; and Blandford, who, with Sanso- 
vino, is responsible for the continuation of the sire-line to-day. 
Like the One Thousand Guineas winner, Ferry, Sansovino claimed 
Gondolette, the ancestress of Selene, Hyperion, Tranquil and 
Bosworth, as his dam; Blandford came from Blanche, a half- 
sister to Cherry Lass. Both these horses are the sires of prominent 
stallions to-day. Sansovino has such as the St. Leger winner, 
Sandwich and Sandsprite to represent him ; there is a wide choice 
of Blandford’s get, ranging from the triple-crown victor, Bahram, 
to the moderately charged Gallantry Bower. 

It now remains to mention the Galopin line, which until 
recently seemed likely to become extinct. A bay son of the Two 
Thousand Guineas winner, Vedette, from Flying Duchess, a 
daughter of The Flying Dutchman, Galopin won the Derby of 
1875 and other races of £9,285. Later, through a mating with 
Orme’s grandam, St. Angela, he became responsible for the 
mighty St. Simon, whose classic engagements all became void 
on the death of his nominator, Prince Batthyany, but who, never- 
theless, in the colours of the Duke of Portland, who had paid 
1,800gs. for him at the Prince’s death sale, proved himself a great 
racehorse and then the most famous sire the world has ever 
known. From the time when his first stock appeared on a race- 
course, in 1889, until his last runner was saddled in 1912, he was 
responsible for the winners of 580 races carrying £550,391 in 
stakes. In one season he sired the winner of every classic 
race ; nine times he headed the 
list of the sires of winners ; 
the Derby winners, Diamond 
Jubilee and Persimmon, and 
the St. Leger victor, St. 
Frusquin, were among his pro- 
geny ; yet at the beginning of 
the last mating season it was 
possible to number his direct 
descendants available as stal- 
lions on the fingers of one 
hand. The best of these were 
that very genuine sire, Noble 
Star, and Hapsburg. Now, 
with the coming of the sons of 
the French Two Thousand 
Guineas winner, Vatout, who 
obtained the blood through 
Chaucer and through Prince 
Chimay, there is the possi- 
bility of a revival, for he 
is already represented by the 
Derby winner, Bois Roussel, 
that very genuine horse, 
William of Valence, and Lord 
Ivor Churchill’s Tout Change; 
and there are more, like Atout 
Maitre, to come. ROYSTON. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





BANFF CASTLE, OVERLOOKING THE BA 


N nearly every section of the market for 

real estate there are plenty of tempting 

opportunities for those who have the 

courage to take them, and no great amount 

of courage is needed, if anyone has the 
means at his disposal, to buy country residen- 
tial properties at their prevailing prices. Small 
freeholds of from an acre to 30 acres, within 
easy reach of London or other populous centres, 
have never been offered hitherto on terms so 
favourable to buyers. Exceptionally low prices 
are quoted for choice properties on the coast, 
and hunting-boxes and properties with first- 
rate fishing. No prophetic gift is necessary 
to enable anyone to predict that the buyer of 
such properties to-day may count upon having 
made a good bargain, whenever things again 
become normal. 


BANFF CASTLE 

VERLOOKING Banff Bay and the mouth 

of the Deveron stands Banff Castle, 
which was granted by a Royal Charter in 1466 
to the Earls of Buchan. For 195 years that 
family held it, and with it the hereditary office 
of Sheriff of the county. In 1662-Robert Sharp 
purchased the property, and in 1722 Lord 
Deskford, later the fifth Lord Findlater, 
bought it. This began a family tenure ter- 
minated only sixty years ago by the sale of 
the Castle to Mr. Alexander Colville. The 
existing house was built in the year 1750. 
The Scottish architect, William Adam, father 
of the brothers Adam, designed the decorations 
of Banff Castle. The house has been well 
modernised, and its grounds of 8 acres are 
attractively laid out. Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. are to sell the property. 

Another finely situated Scottish estate, 
The House of Elrig, has been lately announced 
for sale by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
It is on the moors above Luce Bay in Wigtown- 
shire. The house was built about twenty-five 
years ago by that well known sporting writer, 
the late Lieutenant-Colonel Aymer Maxwell, 
author of ‘“‘ Grouse and Grouse Moors,”’ “‘ Part- 
ridges and Partridge Manors,” and “‘ Pheasants 
and Covert Shooting.” 


ROWFANT LET 

HE fine old Elizabethan manor house, 

Rowfant, near Crawley, has been let 
for its owner, Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson, 
through the agency of Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley. Rowfant has belonged to the 
Lampson family for nearly a century. Origin- 
ally an iron-master’s house, it retains unaltered 
its Elizabethan south front, and stands in 
beautiful grounds, finely timbered, with tennis 
courts and first-class stabling. The oak- 
panelled rooms contain the delightful collection 
of rare books, drawings, prints, china and old 
glass formed by Frederick Locker, the friend 
of Thackeray, Tennyson, Browning and most 
= the distinguished writers and artists of his 

ay. 

Lord Lawrence has sold Cowesfield, an 
estate of 1,689 acres, near Salisbury, through 
his agent, Captain Cecil Sutton, and Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

The Red House and 8 acres, overlooking 
Windsor Forest, have been sold by Messrs. 
Giddys. They have let a Winkfield property 
to the Committee of the Czecho-Slovakian 
Trust Fund. 

A long list of Sussex sales and lettings is 
compiled by Messrs. A. T. Underwood and 


Co., including under both heads transactions 
consequent on emergency requirements. 

Within a few minutes of withdrawing 
Cockerhurst Farm, Shoreham, at a Sevenoaks 
auction, Mr. Robert Cobb (Messrs. Cronk) 
sold the property. It consists of a Georgian 
farmhouse, cottages and bungalows, buildings 
and 283 acres of arable and market garden 
land. 

For the third time in two years, Ogbeare 
Hall, near Launceston, has been sold, this 
time with 111 acres, by Messrs. Constable and 
Maude. They have also sold Tregardock, 
an estate of 300 acres, with a long sea frontage 
on the north coast of Cornwall, this with 
Messrs. J. Kittow and Son. 

One of the principal modern riverside 
residences at Staines, Templecroft, in 3 acres 
of elaborate gardens, has been sold by .Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices and Messrs. Dudley W. 
Harris and Co. 

Following the sale by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons of Pishiobury mansion, the firm invites 
offers for 150 acres of the estate. The land, 
lying along the main London road at Sawbridge- 
worth, near Bishop’s Stortford, has canal 
frontages. 


COLLEGES BUYING FARMS 
hg Somerset farms have been acquired 

by a Cambridge college, for which Messrs. 
Bidwell and Sons acted. One is of 236 acres, 
let at £655 a year, at South Petherton, and 
the other is of 341 acres, let at £525 a year, 
at Spaxton. Yet another farm in the same 
county was lately acquired by a Cambridge 
college, nearly 100 acres, at Yeovil. Now, for 
a like investment of funds, Messrs. Bidwell 
and Sons have bought 183 acres, five miles from 
Chippenham, let at £470 a year. Such trans- 
actions are full of significance for persons with 
“idle money,” for the colleges, like other 
perpetual corporations, act only on a long view 
and upon the best possible advice. 

Sales for a total of £35,000 are announced 
by Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey, including 
the Manor and Parsonage Farms at Berwick 
Bassett, 930 acres ; The Manor House, Shipton 
Bellinger, and 37 acres; Long Crichel Rectory 
and 6 acres; Hermit Lodge, Stockbridge, 
with Messrs. Thake and Co.; College Farm- 
house at Upavon, and other properties, with 
Messrs. Woolley and Wallis ; and The Rectory, 
Donhead St. Andrew, with Messrs. Myddelton 
and Major. Many properties have lately been 
bought for clients of the firm, and they have 
effected lettings of furnished and other houses. 

Suddon House, an estate of 115 acres, at 
Wincanton, has been sold for private occupa- 
tion, by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, 
who, with Messrs. George Trollope and Sons, 
have disposed of Bushton Manor, a Queen 
Anne house and 4 acres, at Wootton Bassett. 


LINCOLNSHIRE FARMS AND 
WOODS 
ECENT auctions of large farms have 
revealed a continuing enquiry for land 
in Lincolnshire ; for example, a freehold of 
nearly 130 acres, near Spalding, land suitable 
for wheat, potatoes and bulbs, has changed 
hands at £90 an acre, and an even higher price 
was obtained for just over 20 acres of arable 
and orchard, at Long Sutton, namely, well 
above £130 an acre. 
Prominent among owners of land in the 
county is King’s College, Cambridge, holder 


of the Elsham and Worlaby estate. During 
the last eight or nine years the College has 
farmed for a time any land coming into hand, 
and then relet it in an improved condition and 
in compact farms instead of the originally 
scattered holdings. At present the College is 
cultivating approximately 3,000 acres in that 
way. Essex pigs and Dairy Shorthorn and 
Lincoln Red cows on the College farms include 
the champion Dairy Shorthorn cow at the 1938 
** Royal,” and another that took the champion- 
ship at this year’s Lincolnshire Show. 

When members of the Land Agents’ 
Society visited the College estate recently 
they were also entertained at Brocklesby by the 
Earl of Yarborough and his agent, Major Lucas, 
who greeted them at Pelham’s Column. That 
nineteenth-century lofty pillar commemorates 
the planting of as many as 12,000,000 trees by 
one of the Earl’s ancestors. The Brocklesby 
woods are estimated to hold 30,000,000 trees 
to-day, embracing almost 200 different vari- 
eties. The timber-yard, creosoting plant and 
forest nursery are among the most notable of 
their kind in this country. 

Offers of tenancy are made through 
Messrs. George Trollope and Sons of The 
Manor House, Great Durnford, a Georgian 
mansion standing in a lovely park, with half a 
mile of trout fishing and 1,200 acres of shooting ; 
of Hall Place, Maidenhead, and a fifteenth- 
century house at Denham, known as Savehay 
Farm. The firm has sold Warren Mere, 
Thursley, with 80 acres, four trout lakes, and 
extensive common rights. 

COPPINS AND POSSINGWORTH 
MANOR 
N_ behalf of the Duke of Kent, Messrs. 
Ralph Pay and Taylor invite offers for 
Coppins, Iver, the joint agents being Messrs. 
Joshua Baker, Cooke and Standen. Other 
offers by the former firm include a south coast 
freehold house and its contents, for £975; 
Crossway Cottage and 2 acres, at Bellingdon, 
on the Chilterns, unfurnished at £125 a year, 
or freehold for £2,500; and a choice little 
Hampshire property at Lymington. 

Sir Robert Craigie’s Sussex seat, Old 
Possingworth Manor, near Uckfield, on which 
a large outlay has been made in improvements, 
is to be let furnished for a few months, by 
Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor. They quote 
£2,500 for a Devonshire freehold of 24 acres, 
near Okehampton, with an option of two miles 
of salmon fishing. 

Mr. A. L. Wigan, after forty years’ enjoy- 
ment of the Clewer seat, Forest Park, has 
decided to dispose of it. The mansion, erected 
100 years ago, stands in 57 acres surrounded 
by Windsor Park, the Royal Farm and the 
Forest. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
are the agents. 

Besides letting a large number of pro- 
perties, Mrs. N. C. Tufnell’s agency has sold 
High End at Sunningdale, and Littlehurst at 
Binfield. 

Iron Pear Tree House, on the south slope 
of Tilburstow Hill, Godstone, has been sold 
by Messrs. F. D. Ibbett, Mosely, Card and Co., 
and Messrs. Marten and Carnaby. Many 
houses in and around Reigate have been let by 
the former firm for emergency accommodation. 

We are asked by Messrs. J. Styles and 
Whitlock to state that Gunthorpe, Oakham, 
mentioned as for sale in last week’s issue, has 
already been sold through their firm. ARBITER. 
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26, HIGH STREET, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. This beautiful Elizabethan 
house, built in 1596, was the maiden home of Katharine Rogers who 
became the mother of John Harvard, founder of the American University. 





Another famous number founded on traditional merit 


is Player’s No, 3—that well-known cigarette of N a rib-weave ground the pattern of 


delightful mellowness and excellent flavour, with leaves, flowers and quaint animals is 


worked in a combination of weaves and 


the EXTRA quality that critical smokers demand. 


textures, the whole forming a happy, yet 





not too assertive, design. 


A delightful 


PLAYER'S 


fabric for coverings and hangings. 


Write for the Lee Colour Portfolio to 


P NUMBER 


Cork-Timued 
oe Plain | = EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
20 for 1/6 - 50 for 3/8 mo] @) Tin (plain only) 3/9 


ARTHUR H. LEE « SONS, LTD. 
TAPESTRY WORKS, BIRKENHEAD 
& 287 Regent St., WA. Alayfair 5117 
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Ruberoid Slates in warm, mellow colours 
always look neat and give permanent 
service at moderate cost on all types of 
estate and farm buildings, bungalows, 


garages, summerhouses and _ garden 
shelters. No experience is required for 
fixing. Ruberoid slates are supplied in 


Twin Butt form or in neat Octagonal strips, 
complete with all accessories for fixing. 
Three colours : Venetian Red, Westmorland 
Slate Green and Steel Blue. Stocked by 
leading Builders’ Merchants and Ironmongers. 


Specimen Slates and explanatory booklet sent on request. 


RUBEROID 
SLATES 


HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 





WI. 


THE RUBEROID CO., LTD., 


144, LINCOLN 
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FASHION FAIR 


PRACTICAL AND BEAUTIFUL FURS 
By Isabel Crampton 











HOUGH I must admit a purely personal 
dislike to seeing very rich and expensive furs 
on young wearers, it is beyond all debate 
true that for many women, and _ particularly 
those who are a little older, a fur coat is as nearly a 
necessity as makes no difference. Indeed, chosen wisely, 
a fur coat may be a very good investment. In times 
such as these one that is to do yeoman service for town 
and country, for evening and day wear, must b= abso- 
lutely perfect in cut and fashioning and made of choice 
skins of a kind which will stand a shower of rain. 





The charm of perfectly arranged 
hair, (André Hugo) 


Nothing in the way of such a garment 
could be a better choice than the 
natural black musquash coat shown 
here, which is worked as mink, and 
has a Jong narrow collar and wide fur 
facings. It has slightly built-up 
shoulders, and is lined with a soft 
brown satin. The brown of the fur 
enriched by the darker hairs from 
which it takes its name would be very 
generally becoming, and the price is 
extremely reasonable. It comes from 
Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove, Vere 
Street and Oxford Street, W.1. For 
the woman who definitely prefers a 
black coat the same showrooms have 
a lovely Persian lamb most cunningly 
fashioned with a swing back whose 
fluted folds show insets of black 
suede. There are here Persian lamb 
coats of many other styles and 
prices. 

Something quite new to be seen 
at the same shop is a seven-eighths 
coat in natural skunk which is most 
becoming, cosy and hard-wearing. 
A hip-length coat in the same fur 
is most extraordinarily becoming to 
the slightly fuller figure which is one 
of the problems of the older woman. 

Talking of the older woman’s 
problems, I suppose one of them 
is always the arrangement of her 
hair, particularly of those strands 
over the brow which can make or 
mar the whole effect of her coiffure. 
Rushing from one task to another, 
most of us nowadays cannot be 
continually before our toilet-tables, 
and yet more than ever we wish to 
be looking neat and well groomed. 
M. André Hugo of 178, Sloane 
Street, S.W.1, has something which 
our grandmothers would have called 
a transformation, which makes a 


smart head possible on the busiest - nae . : _— . , 
day, and the woman who is finding A LOVELY AND PRACTICAL COAT IN 
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her hair a problem cannot do better NATURAL BLACK MUSQUASH FROM 


than consult him. MARSHALL AND SNELGROVE 
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PLEASE REMEMBER IN YOUR WILL 
THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE HOMES 


COAL RATIONING 


The installation of an “Iron Fireman” 





automatic coal stoker will enable you to 
obtain the same amount of heat with three- 
quarters of your present fuel consumption. 
A further great advantage is that the 


labour of hand firing is entirely eliminated. 











We shall be pleased to ad- 
vise you as to the most 
suitable Iron Fireman model 
for your requirements, and 
to submit estimates without 





obligation. 








DEREK 


HIS CHILD, AND, 750 OTHERS, were homeless, suffering and 
deprived of the very necessaries of life, until the Crusade of 
Rescue took them into its care. This charity is part of the big 
National Work of Child Rescue and depends for its existence and 
maintenance on voluntary contributions. 
When you realise that half-a-crown will feed and clothe two such 


children for a whole day, will you not send a gift to the Very Revd. 
Canon George L. Craven, Administrator, 48, Compton Street, W.C.1. 


ron Fireman 


The world’s best Automatic Coal Stoker 


Write for Catalogue A4 to 
Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 














SOLUTION to No. Sil 


The clues for this appearel in November 11th issue. 


[GOOD NIN TEIN T)LO\N|s) 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 512 


A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘“‘ Crossword No. 512, COUNTRY 
EIN NINJA) LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 


INIAIH)(U) MIRNA) EIR TLV /RQRN pot later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, Nov. 23rd, 1939. 
L 


SINAINPIARI NS L'NNANIA) ein ; 
Rall | - [he winner of Crossword No. 510 is 
SECS ECR ee Lady Smiley, Froyle House, Alton, Hants. 
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DIWDIN NIAIN NIE WIEIRIRININ — “COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 512 
NNN MAIR THAMILIUICIRIE) 1. Is ita intr of two to l 2 3 5 {6 e4 8 
ENSINONHNVIRSNTNIC mend? 6) 

[PRIO[S/ENCiUITIONRI ALLL) 2. With Duke Humphrey 














L M U Cc means going without 10 
oe oo | to Om 
CAINTERBURIYINLAMB) 3. For each a bit (6) 
ACROSS. 4. Might it sound to a French- 
1. An air dance can be made to man as though an English- 11 12 
lend brightness (8) man had a Latin heart? 
5. ‘While the nigh (two words, 3, 7) 3 
; Smokes in the sun-thaw.”’ 6. The majesty of Beachy Head, 
—Coleridge (6) perhaps (8) 14 
g. ‘“‘ Near spin” (anagr.) (8) 7. 1,000,000; (8) 5 16 17 
10. The prelude to advances, 8. They do not imply that flat 
perhaps, coming from a countries only have lanes 18 
dog lingering (6) (8) 
11. Thrice is he crowned who 13. Part of a bird but a whole 19 20 21 
has his quarrel just ? (8) flower (10) 
12. The Humber takes the 15. The land belonging to this 22 
lrent’s (6) great house should not 
14. Church windows, or what need to be top-dressed (8) 
they tell in glass ? (10) 16. He sounds an_ effeminate 
18. Hobbies (10) poet, but the Cavaliers did 24 
22. The cat’s whisker, perhaps (8) 
(6) 17. Wainscoted (8) 
23. He may be a fool arranging 19. Where the male folk of 76 
roses, but he should be a Somerset take their baths ? 
good judge (8) (6) 
24. What the requisite powers do 20. The kind of Jew to elongate 
—— a German town (6) Name 
*5- Back to top in Surrey (8) 21. But such a man is normally 
26. Feels frightened of adders (6) engaged in only one busi- 
27. A claque in the belfry ? (8) ness (6). Address 
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IN THE GARDEN 


HE trilliums, popularly known as wood lilies or wake-robins, 

are such admirable plants for shady borders, the cool soil of 

moist woodlands and shrub plantations, that anyone having 

such spots to offer them would be doing wisely in including 

some of them in the autumn planting programme. The best 
for general use is T. grandiflorum, which, rising to nine or ten inches, 
produces above its whorl of broad, glossy leaves three-parted snow-white 
flowers in spring. Like the rest of the tribe, this is a reliable perennial 
which will carry on for years in any good loamy soil enriched with 
humus. In common with others it should be planted in groups, 
allowing six to nine inches bztween each tuber, always selecting a site 
where it can be left undisturbed indefinitely. 

If not quite so appealing as grandiflorum, T. sessile var. californicum 
is a worthy plant with a handsome foliage of a foot or so and the typical 
three-parted flowers, but these, which are white with a rosy basal 
flush, are narrower in the segments and held more erect. Very striking, 
too, is T. s. var. rubrum, with such tall, broad and massive mottled 
green leaves that it deserves a place as a foliage plant. The flowers 
of this variety, a sullen blood red, remain for at least two months of 
the later spring, and a variety which goes well with this weirdly beautiful 
plant is the pure white T. s. Snow Queen. 
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flowers’ 


T. ovatum is a dainty little species of six inches with “ trinity 
’ of white which assume a rosy hue deepening to purple as 





A WORTHY MEMBER OF THE WOOD LILIES, 


T. SESSILE VAR. CALIFORNICUM 


A CHARMING MINIATURE ASTILBE, A. CRISPA 


they mature. I have found this pretty thing quite content among the 
smaller rhododendrons, and the equally pretty T. rivale, also of six 
inches or so, is no less adaptable, though its faintly rosy, mauve-shaded 
blossoms are inclined to be to the early side. 

T. stylosum, a May bloomer, is one of the most charming of the 
coloured trilliums, its deftly recurved blossoms on one-foot stems 
being a cheerful rose-pink. But this has a rival in so far as colour is 
concerned in T. undulatum, a very free-flowering species in which 
the blooms are blush white with carmine markings over a leafage that 
is sheened with bronze. 


ASTILBE CRISPA 
MONG the dwarf astilbes, which are so useful for summer flowering 
in the cooler parts of the rock garden, small, well drained waterside 
plots, or even the front of a moist border, the Astilbe crispa hybrids 
can be strongly recommended. These strangely attractive little oddities 
are sound perennials which, from a fleshy tuberous root-stock, put up 
a lowly tuft of pinnate, deeply frilled leaves, all crisped and curled 
and a deep metallic green. Above these, about midsummer, are raised 
four-inch to six-inch pyramids of blossom, very erect and stocky, and 
in colours that range from pure white through blush to a full pink. 
The midgets which carry these colours so bravely, and which 
look almost comic in their air of self-importance, have been given such 
appropriate names as Gnome, Lilliput, Perkoe, Daumlung and Kobold, 
and none of them will be other than willing, long-lived and pleasant 
in any cool, well drained soil containing a little humus. N. W. 
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Stephen Bone: ALBION 








ALBION: AN ARTIST’S 
BRITAIN By STEPHEN BONE 
A picture of the personality of the British 
landscape, with 24 plates in colour by the 
Author. I! x Sins. 15s. net 


SPINNING FOR DUFFERS— 

AND SALMON _ By R. D. PECK 

The author of Flyfishing for Duffers does it 

again, and H. M. BATEMAN illustrates 
him. 3s. 6d. net 


WILD FOODS OF BRITAIN 
By JASON HILL 

An illustrated guide to the many edible 

plants of the countryside ; reliable, prac- 

tical, with full recipes. 2s. 6d. net 





SHELTIE: THE SHETLAND PONY 
By ALLEN W. SEABY 
With 35 illustrations by the Author. 5s. net 


Another excellent book by the author of Skewbald, 
the New Forest Pony ; Dinah, the Dartmoor Pony ; and 
Exmoor Lass. 


GIPSY’S WAY 
By D. GLYN-FOREST 
With 14 illustrations by C. G. TREW. 5s. net 


A story of children, gipsies and ponies, of a pageant 
in an old castle, a Pony Club Rally and a Pony Show. 


IN BURMA 
By C. M. ENRIQUEZ 


With 22 illustrations by K. F. BARKER. 5s. net 


_ More about Khyberie, the hill pony, born in the high 
ao mountains of Afghanistan, and as sure-footed as a goat. 


KHYBERIE 


A HOUSE IN THE WOODS 


By PHYLLIS KELWAY 
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roreR HUNTING 


THE YOUNG ENTRY 
Fox-Hunting, Otter-Hunting 
and Beagling for Beginners 


By K. F. BARKER 


With illustrations from drawings by the 
Author. 7s. 6d. net. 


A book that may be safely trusted to give a 

beginner the right outlook, as well as the right 

instruction, on every aspect of the traditional 
English field sports. 


A HOUSE IN THE WOODS 
By PHYLLIS KELWAY 


A series of magnificent photographs of the wild 

folk—squirrels, hedgehogs, wood mice, bank voles, 

birds, butterflies, and the rest—that the woodman 
saw about his heather-thatched hut. 


3s. 6d. net. 

















Published by ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, SOHO SQ., LONDON, W.|I, and obtainable from all Booksellers 
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GARDENING 


easse ILLUSTRATED Ste 
A COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATION 
“The one live gardening paper ” 


(Extract from an advertiser’s letter.) 
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INCREASED FOOD PRODUCTION 


Is essential in War 
Time, and a heated 
Glasshouse is a 
definite aid to that 
end. 


Ample stocks of 
material and our 
own transport 
enable us to give 
rapid delivery of 
Structures or 
Heating. 











Visits of inspection by arrangement. 


Estimates free. 


This week’s issue (November |8th) contains the 


following articles :— Horticultural Builders 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 2 rieccting Engineers, 


THE SOPHORAS, by W. J. Bean LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
London Office : 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


THE SMALL FRU IT GARDEN, Telephone : 2691 Loughborough ; 5409 Victoria, London. 
by H. H. Cook 


A CROPPING PLAN FOR A LARGE 
VEGETABLE GARDEN 


THE SURFACE CULTIVATION OF 
LAND SEEDS AND BULBS 


In addition to The Plantsman’s Notebook, Correspondence 














‘‘COUNTRY LIFE” Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








TREES AND SHRUBS 








G. BUNYARD Fruit Trees, Roses, 


co., LTD. Shrubs, Iris, 
Pages, and other weekly features. 2. < UNWIN, LTD Fiowerand Vegetable] The Nurseries, Herbaceous’ Plants, 
HISTON. Seeds for present} MAIDSTONE. Seeds & Sundries. 
GAMBS. sowing. 








EVERY FRIDAY —3d. LANDSCAPE GARDENING 











GEORGE G. 
. UR NEWSAGENT OR BOOKSTALL Gardens Designed 
ORDER A COPY TO-DAY FROM YO! R. H. BATH, LTD. WHITELEGG, pve ee 
or a specimen copy can be obtained from :— The Pieced Parme Home Grown The Nurseries, rn 7 A 
rms, erwood Cup, 
, , ” : Ibs. 
The Publisher, ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,’’ 2-10, Tavistock Street, WISBECH. Bulbs —— Chelsea Show, 1927 


Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 






































DOGGY CUTS ‘T look ten years 


FINE FOOD | ann copes —— 


is yours next year and for 


wer Ni 








many years to come by 
present planting of a row 
of our splendid 


CORDON APPLES 
oO 


Dig up that gross privet 
hedge, manure the site 
and plant 20 inches apart 
the following collections. 


12 Cordon Apples in 4 varieties 35/- 

24 39 3 a3 ” 65/- 

48 33 33 33 33 1 20/- 
Carriage and Packing Free C.W.O. 


THE GAYBORDER NURSERIES 


LIMITED 
MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE 


Everyone who keeps a dog or cat should have 
a tin of Bob Martin’s ’92 Ointment ready 
for emergency. Antiseptic, rapid soothing 
and healing, it is an invaluable item of first 
aid for cuts, bites, sores, stings, bruises and 
injury to pads of feet. *92 Ointment is part 
of the latter treatment of skin affections and 
because of its unusual penetrative qualities 
actually helps new hair to grow. 


BOB MARTIN'S 


‘92 OINTMENT 


IN TINS 6d. & 1/- 
DOG BOOK: Cet a copy of Bob Martin's Dog Book from 


your usual supplier or direct from Bob Martin, Ltd, « Union 8t., 
Southport, Lancs., price 2d. The standard work on dog care. 
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BOMFORD{E EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 








Bacterial Sewage 
Purification 





E. A. Hunt, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., writes —“! would like 
to say that your Installation has worked perfectly, 
and when opportunities arise, | shall certainly 
advise clients to have a similar Installation."’ 


TUKE & BELL, LIMITED 
1, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


The above is an 
extract from a 
recent letter re- 
ceived from an 
enthusiastic user 
of VIVATONE _@ 


RES’ ) ORER. 
There is nothing fe 
more distressing 
than premature 
greyness. Donot 
resort to danger- 
ous dyes or 
stains which are 
most obvious 
when they have 
been used. With ws 
VIVATONE detection is , impossible even by 
your nearest friends, as the change is gradual 
and natural. VIVATONE owing to its won- 
derful RADIO-ACTIVE properties not only 
restores the hair naturally, but at the same 
time dispels dandruff and promotes the 
growth. 


INSIST on VIVATONE and you will 


be sure of a genuine preparation. 


VIVATONE 


REGD. 


HAIR RESTORER 


Price 3/9, 7/6, post free, in plain wrapper. 





Obtainable from Boots (all branches), Timothy 
White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or direct in 
plain package from 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG), LTD., 
Imperial Works, Ryland Road, N.W.5 








WRINKLES— 
INSTANTLY REMOVED 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow’s-feet 
fade utterly away, leaving the face 
smooth, firm and young, by means of 
VIVA’ TONE (Regd.) Radio-Active Wrinkle 
Remover prepared by an eminent Paris 
Beauty Specialist. 

2/6 and 4/6 (triple size). From Boots (all 
branches), Timot iy White’s, Taylor's Drug 
Stores, or direct in plain -_ ?~ André 
Girard & Cie. (Eng.), a wee 

Works, Ryland ee, N. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 

















For Messrooms, Billets, Huts or 
Barracks 


PETER SCOTT 
PRINTS 





UNFRAMED WITH MOUNT, 5s. 6d. IN OAK FRAME, 10s. 6d. 


Size of frame 16 14 inches. 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD. announce a new set of four prints 
in colour reproducing four of Peter Scott’s favourite 
paintings 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET 





Of all principal Printsellers and Booksellers 
COUNTRY LIFE LTD., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.z 
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